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With the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) industry 
begins with service and ends with profits. Service 
and profits are fundamentally two aspects of the 
same thing. The one contains the other. 


A fair profit to the stockholders, a fair price to the 
consumers, a just industrial program for the workers, 
a clean attitude toward competitors and service 
for everybody, all the time, are merely different 
ways of saying: here is an industrial corporation 
which is successful. 


Distinguished service medals are not awarded bank- 
rupts. If an organization cannot make a profit, it 
cannot remain in business. If industry is made to 
suffer the wrongs of unnecessary investigations, fixed 
profits, fixed wages or any other fixed workings of 
business, the business will eventually be forced into 
bankruptcy, and the result will be a summary end- 
ing of its service to society. 


Business is a living, growing, changing organism. 
It cannot be ‘‘fixed.’’ You cannot animate by law. 
You can only restrain. And unwise restraint tends 
to lessen and limit production. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is carrying on 
with scientific efficiency. Its service to society, as a 
whole, is an inseparable part of its successful existence. 


The Lamar, Missouri, Democrat says: ‘‘Every great 
and successful business does more to make happy 
homes, raise living standards, and place comforts 
and even luxuries at the doors of myriads, than all 
of the spouting declaimers that ever dwelt in the 
irridescent realms of fancy. 


“‘Good wages could never be paid without creative 
genius to organize and carry on a successful business. 
And the secret of every big business success is to be 
able to sell things cheaper instead of higher. 


““Our greatest benefactors are seldom recognized for 
what they are. If you’d tell the average man, for 
example, that the Standard Oil Company had done 
more for the human race than all of the ripsnorting 
sorts of discontent that ever tortured the air 
with their raucous clamor, -he’d probably say you 
were joking.” 


The success of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
is enduring only because its existence is profitable 
and serviceable to all with whom it comes in contact. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 


910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Why the Jasper County Grange Thrives 


Grange Halls Are the Centers for Community Social and Educational Work 


ACK in 1875, the Grange 

had close to 90,000 

members in Iowa. To- 

day it has between 3,000 and 
4,000. 

Exact figures are lacking, 
but a fair guess is that in 
1875 Jasper county, Jowa, 
had around 1,000 to 1,500 
members. Today it has 1,600 
members. 

In Iowa as a whole, the Grange has slipped 
back and all but vanished. In Jasper county 
it is probably stronger than it ever was in 
mimbers and immeasurably stronger in its* 
hold on the farmers. 

Why? 

The answer to that question ought to be in- 
teresting to general farm organizations that 
are beginning to slip and that are wondering 
vainly what to do to hold their strength. I 
went down to Jasper county to see if I could 
find out what the answer was. 

The first thing that strikes you in Jasper 
county is the staving quality that the Grange 
has. The second subordinate Grange to be or- 
“ganized in the United States was formed at 
Newton, April 17, 1868. It is possible that its 
formation saved the Grange movement from 
collapse at the start. 

0. H. Kelly, the founder of the Grange, had 
started out from Washineton, D. (., in the 
spring of °68, 10 begin organization work. He 
startel a local at Fredonia, New York, April 
16, but failed at. Madison, Wisconsin, and was 
8 short on funds that he had to borrow fifteen 
dollars to get on to St. Paul. 


RALPH W. SMITH 


Draft Comes at a Critical Time 


In debt and discouraged, he received there 
this note, with a draft for fifteen dollars, from 
Newton: 

Newton, Jasper County, Lowa, 
April 18, 1868. 
0), H. Kelly, 

Dear Sir: Yours of Mareh 21 
duly received, TL called a meeting of our most 
spirited and enterprising farmers on the 17th. 
The weather being bad, there were compara- 
tively few in attendance. I presented the ob- 
jects of the Patrons of Ilusbandry to them. 

fter diseussing the pros ‘and cons; and ‘partie- 
Warly the secret part, the following persons 
Went into an organization: A. Failor, Mrs. A. 
Pailor, JS. Patton, 8. Hl. Wright, W. R. Math- 
ews, A.W. MeDonald, J. B. MeFarland, C. H. 
Fish, Mrs. C. H. Fish, and A. J. Dunham. 


" . . age 
The followine persons were chosen officers : 


TR TLE: A. Failor 
Leeturer J. D. Patton 
Overseer Cauesucknonesheaauessaaeewes SS. ‘ Wright 
Steward ", R. Mathews 
Assistant steward... A. W. MeDonald 
Treasurer . B. MeFarland 
Secretary C. H. Fish 
Dunham 


and 22 were 


Gate-keeper 


I herewith send you a draft for fifteen dol- 
ars. You will send us a charter or dispensa- 
tion, and as everything is new to us, give us all 

® necessary instructions. I shall be ready 
to take any part you wish to assign me in or- 
RaNizing the Granges in this part of the state. 
eh soon may we expect to see you here? If 
five me several weeks* time, as they 
Cai ered over the county. Send us all 

‘ary papers, blanks, ete. 


Yours fraternally, A. Failor. 


By Donald R. Murphy 


One of the Granges organized shortly after 
this, Buena Vista, near Newton, last year cele- 
brated the fiftieth year of its history. So it 
ean be said, that in spite of the periods of 
weakness that the Jasper Grange has gone 
thru, it has been a factor in county affairs con- 
tinuously from 1868 on. 

The boom days of the Grange came.and went. 
The national membership went, up to around 
800,000 in 1875, and then started downhill. 
Stores, elevators, mills, manufacturing plants, 
mostly started without proper financing or 
proper management, went to pieces. Where 
the Grange had been strongest and most ambi- 
tious, it became weakest. The center of strength 
moved from the corn belt east. 

This wholesale failure of co-operatives was 





THE COMMUNITY CENTER IDEA 


The Grange in Jasper county is the old- 
est farm organization in Iowa; it is one 
of the oldest in the United States. Yet it 
is teday as a whole vigorous and growing, 
while other local and county Granges have 
died, and while newer organizations have 
waxed and waned in power. The reason 
for Grange success in Jasper county seems 
to be that the leaders have recognized the 
necd for local community centers to which 
farmers and their families can come to 
participate in social, educational and busi- 
ness activities. Nine subordinate Granges 
in the county have their own halls; a tenth 
is building. In these buildings are held 
the regular Grange meetings, debates, so- 
cials, plays, business meetings and every 
other activity that seems to promise some- 
thing to the life of the district. 











disastrous in more than one way. 
being, it wrecked the Grange in the west. More 
important, it soured Grange leaders on co-op- 
erative work to such an extent that they have 
since taken an ultra-conservative stand on such 
matters, 

Meanwhile, the Grange in Jasper county 
lived on. How did it manage to survive? I 
put that question to Ralph W. Smith, master 
of the state Grange. 

“The Grange here held thru the first hard 
years because it had a group of men who would 
not let it die,’’ he said. ‘‘Men like Bishop, 
Shelly, Livingston, Moffitt, Hand, believed so 
vigorously in the value of the 


Kor the time. 


As they went on in the work, they found 
that a Grange hall, to be used as a community 
center building, was a necessity for each loeal. 
Along before,the war, in 1912 and 1914, these 
buildings began to go up—Wittemberg in 1912, 
Palo Alto, Amboy, Oak Ridge, Westfield, a 
little later. Of the fifteen subordinate Granges 
in the county, nine have their own buildings, 
and Glendale is building a hall at the present 
time. : 

Of the Wittembere Grange, R. S. Mills, the 
pastor of the Wittembere Congregational 
Church, says: 

“The original survey of the Island 
railway passed thru our midst, and it was the 
dream of the early settlers that here was to 
spring up a city. Asa result, a town site was 
laid out, and even now, after more than half 
a century, many of the farms are made up of 
odd little tracts, and there are a few alleys 
which are not vacated. 


Rock 


Founders Descended From Pilgrims 


“The church was organiza in about 1857, 
and was known as the Free Presbyterian 
Chureh. A college was founded by one Samuel 
Merrill and built close by the church. For a 
number of years it was quite a thriving insti- 
tution. The Civil war came on, taking many 
of the voung men; the railway passed five 
miles to the south, and this school was soon 
abandoned, not, however, until it had made a 
lasting impression upon this community. At 
the close of the war, slavery no longer being an 
issue, the church was reorganized as the Wit- 
tembere Congregational Chureh, and remains 
such today. The present building way ereeted 
in 1867. The early founders of this community 
were staunch descendants of our Pilgrim fath- 
ers and loval adherents to the Pilgrim faith, 
viving to its life a stability which is rare. Many 
of the farms are occupied by the second and 
third generations of these pioneers. The ehureh 
has had its ups and downs, but has continued 
to minister to the life of these rural people, 
and at present has a membership of one hun- 
dred and sixty and a Sunday school with an 
average attendance of nearly one hundred. 

“Twelve years ago the Grange was organ- 
ized and has proved to be a valuable addition 
to our life. A hall built and is well 
equipped with modern conveniences. This is 
used not only for Grange meetings, but is open 
for all community that are for its 
best interest. Irom the first there has 
Leen the most hearty Go-operation between the 
church and the Grange, and each has given 
largely to the life of (Concluded on page 11) 


Was 


PUP poses 


very 





Grange that they kept a few lo- 
cals alive by sheer enthusiasm.”’ 

Men like these kept the Grange 
alive for the years between 1880 
and 1900. They could do but lit- 
tle more, it seemed. The organ- 
ization still breathed hard and 
had a glassy look about the eyes. 
{t was not until the early years 
of this century that the real re- 
vival came. 

Grange leaders, thinkine over 
the co-operative failures of the 
early day, evidently came to this 
conelusion: Co-operation is too 
risky; we've tried that out and 
it doesn’t pay; now we'll put our 
effort on social and edueational 
work. 








the Grange Halls in Jasper County. 
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DO THE RAILROADS HAVE IT IN FOR 
IOWA? 
1)? THE railroads think the people of Lowa 


are suckers, or do they deliberately ‘‘have 


it in’’ for us? We are not asking this question 
to raise prejudice, but to get the farmers of 
lowa to thinking seriously about a very impor- 
tant matter which has just come up and which 
may cost them over a million dollars a year. 

Last Friday the railroads announced their 
intention of raising tremendously the freight 
rates on voods coming into lowa. Apparently, 
this will also affect slightly parts of Missouri 
and Minnesota, but it will not do much to Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Illinois or other states. The 
thrust is directly at Lowa. 

Using Des Moines and Omaha as examples, 
we find that during the past two years both 
Omaha and Des Moines have been paying about 
h2 per cent above pre-war freights on wearing 
apparel, farm machinery, ete. Now it is pro- 
posed that Des Moines pay from 75 to 88 per 
cent above pre-war freights, whereas Omaha 
is to pay only 60 per cent above pre-war. Oth- 
er towns in Iowa will donbtless be graded to 
the Des Moines seale. 

More directly important to the farmers is the 
a certain In- 
Commerce 


declaration of the railroads that 
diana the Interstate 
Commission makes adjustments in nearly all 
Or, to put it plainly, it 
announce 


decision by 


fowa rates essential. 
seems that the railroads will soon 
an increase of about 6 eents a hundred in hog 
and cattle rates from central lowa to Chicago 
and an increase of 2 or 3 cents a bushel on corn 
freights from Iowa to Chicago. 

This railroad blow aimed directly at Iowa 
must be parried not in a blindly bitter spirit, 
but intelligently. Let’s not get mad and blow 
off steam. The problem is what ean we do 
right here and now to save ourselves a_pros- 
pective loss of over a million dollars a year? 


HOW THEY VOTED 


HE American Farm Bureau Federation 
has done a good job in putting ont a record 
of the votes on farm measures. during the last 
congress. Every senator and representative is 
listed. It gives folks a chance to check up on 
campaign promises and their execution. 
The lowa delegation has a good record. The 
representatives voted solidly for the MeNary- 
Haugen bill, for grain trade regulation and oth- 


er worthy measures, and solid'y against aeccept- 


ing the Ford offer on Musele Shoals. A few got 
off the reservation on the question of free seed 
distribution, but this is about the only blot on 
the record. 

In states where congressmen whose votes 
don’t check with their promises are running, 
this record may stir up the farmers to replace 
them with new men. The record shows that 
some replacements are needed badly if farm 
interests are to have adequate representation in 
the next congress. ; 





CORN PROSPECTS 


"T"HE cool September, combined with the light 

frost late in September, resulted in the Oc- 
tober 1 estimate by the government being lower 
than the September estimate. The greatest cut, 
two bushels per aere, was in Iowa. 


CORN YIELD IN BUSHELS PER ACRE 


Oct. 1 Sept. 1 10-year 
Forecast, Forecast, Aver., 1923 
1924 1924 1914-23 Final 
J eS ae 31.0 33.0 39.4 40.7 
EN os occa esas 30.5 30.7 34.6 37.5 
Missouri ............ 27.0 27.7 27.3 30.0 
Nebraska ........... 25.4 25.4 27.1 33.0 
IERIE oo cos - ceseee 24.9 24.8 18.5 21.7 
indiana. .....:........ 26H 25.0 36.3 38.5 
Ohio : cvkcine 25.2 39.4 41.0 
South Dakota..... 22.4 ee 29.9 34.5 
PPROROTR. ..<:..:5. SE evens 34.9 36.0 


Relative to the ten-year average, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, South Dakota and Minnesota are hit much 
worse than the other states. Next comes Iowa 
with a vield 21 per cent below the average. 
is 6.4 bushels or about 34 cent 
above average. Missouri is almost exactly av- 
erage and Nebraska*only slightly below. Hli- 
nois, according to the government report, is in 
kind 
reporters 


KKansas per 


about the same of shape as lowa, altho 
most been in both 


states report that Ilinois is in worse shape than 


crop who have 
lowa. 

Present prospects are that the total value of 
an acre of average lowa corn will be more this 
year than it was last. This year 31 bushels at 
9) cents a bushel equals $27.90, whereas last 
wear 40.7 bushels at 62 cents gave a yalue of 
$25.23. The smaller crop this year will evi- 
dently be worth a dollar or two more per acre. 
if the crop is not sold as corn but is fed to 
hoes it will again bring more than a year ago. 
Perhaps the short crop has not been altogether 
a calamity to the farmers of the corn belt—in 
fact, it maV temporarily be a blessing to many 
farmers. 


DON’T BUY MERGER STOCK 

NEAT week the Grain Marketing Company 

is expecting to start a drive to sell eom- 
mon stock to Lowa farmers. It has, of course, 
been quite plain that a stock selling campaign 
Under the Jlinois law, half the 
business of the company must be supplied by 
So far, the Grain Marketing Com- 
Therefore 


was due. 
members. 
pany has no members to speak. of. 
it has to go ont and get them. 

Why was lowa selected as the first state to 
tackle? 
tion, a survival of the boom davs, of a sucker 
that More likely 
cause it is a strong Farm Bureau state and be- 
cause Farm Bureau ex-officers are prominent 
in the new company. Of the four strong Farm 
Bureau states in the middle west, Indiana and 
{llinois are hostile to the merger. So the choice 
was between Iowa and Ohio. 

Iowa was chosen largely, we think, because 
of a misunderstanding of the character and the 
intelligence of the county agents and the Farm 
Sureau members of this state. 
that J. W. Coverdale, successively county agent 
leader, Iowa state secretary, and national see- 
retary of the Farm Bureau, and now an officer 
of the Grain Marketing Company, has been ex- 


Possibly because Lowa has the reputa- 


state ‘*skins pretty.”’ be- 


It seems clear 


pected by the promoters of the merger to Pe : 


his influence to line up the county agents 
the plan. The endorsement Of the merger jy 
the executive committee of the American Fa 
3ureau Federation was to be used to Whip the 
state membership into line. 

We trust that Mr. Coverdale will not by g 
such action commercialize the honors that hay 
been paid him by lowa farmers. We are 
quite sure that Iowa county agents will 
under any circumstances, permit themselves tg 
be made helpers in the stock selling scheing 
of Mr. Marcy and Mr. Rosenbaum. And the 
membership, in deciding the matter, is quit. 
hkely to remember that the Illinois Farm Bp, 
reau, the only organization to investigate the 
merger thoroly, has denguneed it. 

The merger, of course, is not a c0-operatiyg 
and is not entitled to the support of farme 
who believe in co-operative marketing. May 
keting operations are to be in the hands q 
Marcy, Rosenbaum and the rest of the boay 
of managers for an indefinite period. Anyon@ 
who supports the merger must do it in th 
trusting faith that these men, out of pure king 
ness of heart, will manage the coneern in th 
farmers’ interest. 

The principal selling argument, of cours 
will be that the stock only costs one dollar and 
that the farmer can well take a chance to thg 
extent. Burt to the company, the selling of thj 
stock is vital. If it does not sell this comme 
stock to producers it can not function unda 
the Illinois law. The’ question is, therefore! 
Do the farmers want it to function? — + 

We see no reason why they should. We bp 
lieve that it is a merger purely in the intereg 
of the merging firms; we know that the fara 
ers have no voice in the management and a 
not likely to have; we are convinced that if 
success will give tremendous power into th 
hands of Marcy, Rosenbaum and their asso¢ 
ates and that this power will be used in part 
defeat farm legislation and real co-operatiy 
work. When the farmer,is asked to buy sto¢ 
therefore, it is not the dollar at stake that. is im 
portant, but the fact that he is being asked ff 
cast a vote for or against the merger. 

To buy a dollar’s worth of common. stocl 
that the farmer is willing to turn th 
future of terminal co-operative erain marketin 


means 


over to a group of professional grain trade 
fought the Capper-Tincher bill, wh 
fought the MeNary-Haugen bill, and who ha 
fought every other genuine effort, political ¢ 
economic, to better the condition of the farmer 
Don’t buy it. 


who 


PROTECT THE SEED CORN 

“HE light frosts late in September did m 
hurt corn for seed. A freeze below 25 @ 
grees any time during the next two weeks ™ 
Most of the seed com 
pieked during the past week still contains 0v4 
30) per Durine the next f 
weeks it will lose moisture rapidly, but uilé 


do a lot of damage. 


cent moisture. 


artificial heat is available, a real freeze befor 


November 10 will destroy much of this em 
Once the seed corn gets down tol 
per cent moisture or less, zero weather will mm 
hurt it. Wateh the weather carefully durin 
the next three weeks, and be eareful to prote™ 
from any severe freeze at least one bushel 


for seed. 


eorn for each five acres you intend to plant 


The best work 
small pay for it, often none at all, men with wm 
So it has 0@ 
and so it always will be... The workmas 
entitled to his pay. The real workman may ™ 
his fees, but not with a supreme love. His 

should go into his work. And good work will 
time receive recognition; not always, however, 
til after the is dead—Uncle He 


Sayings. 


world’s is done by men who 4 


the pay is not the main motive. 


worknuan 
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A POWERFUL ORGANIZATION 


HE Farm Bureau people of Illinois are 


welded together into what is probably the 
most powerful state farm organization in the 
{nited States. The unusual power of the THli- 
mis Agricultural Association is largely due to 
the fact that each of the 63,000 Farm Bureau 
members pays $15 dues each year, of which 
$4.50 is retained by the state organization. That 
js the reason the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
finan take hold vigorously of many things 
ghich other state farm organizations must side- 
step on account of lack of funds. 

Outstanding among the serviees rendered by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association is the fair 
readjustment of farm taxes. In 1923, over two 
million dollars were saved to the farmers of 
Jlinois by the taxation department alone. This 
department has* started on the tremendous 
problem of making a thoro research, county by 
gunty. It has cost money, but the returns 
have been a hundredfold. 

A live transportation department has been 
of great service, especially to livestock farmers, 
the savings during the eurrent year being esti- 
mated at around a quarter of a million dollars. 

Many Illinois farmers think that the greatest 

grvice rendered is the pooling arrangement for 
buying limestone and rock phosphate at the 
lowest possible price. 
_ In addition to the services mentioned in the 
foregoing, the Illinois people assist in the usual 
extegsion work which characterizes Farm Bu- 
real activities in the ordinary state. These 
services interest the average farmer greatly, 
altho in the long run they tend to benefit finan- 
cially the people in the cities as much as the 
farmers. In our opinion, the work done by the 
Ilincis people on taxation. and freight rates 
has been the outstanding contribution. This 
is the kind of work which so many state Farm 
Bureaus overlook because of the faet that they 
are under-finaneed or dominated by a state 
extension department which does not always 
have the strictly farmer point of view. 





BLACK AND WHITE 
FYERY so often a farm ¢lub writes in for 
We 


always try to think up some good subjects and 


some sugeestions on holding debates. 


endeavor to tell the folks where they ean get 
material. But on the few occasions when the 
readers ask us whether we advise them to hold 
adebate, our answer probably comes as a sur- 
prise. We advise them not to hold one. 

This is not heeause we fail to recognize the 
intellectual stimulus that comes from a ood 
debate. It is because we think the debate as 
Usually conducted has grave faults, and be- 
Cause we think the benefits it confers ean be 
betler obtained in other ways. We recommend 
an informal discussion instead of a formal de- 
bate. 

We object to debates because they are intel- 
letnally dishonest. Of hardly any question 
brought up for debate can it be said that one 
fide is either all wrong or all right. The truth 
of the matter lies half-way between, as a rule. 
Truth is not hlack, nor white, but gray. Each 
Mellivent, Achater knows this, and yet to win 


pthe argument, he will knowingly distort the 
truth in order to impress the judges. 


J a . . . 
The effect on the audience is also unfortu- 
Mate, Instead of listening to a debate as a 


discussion of ideas, the ordinary andienee list, 


. to it as they attend a football game or a 
aSeball match, If is a competition, not to find 


put the truth, but to win. 


_ Of this mental attitude that one side is en- 
trely right and the other side entirely wrong, 
comes all the intolerance in the world. It is 
M attitude that people naturally take, beeause 
all of us instinctively come to conchisions that 


are dictated by our emotions and not by our 
minds. It is one of the great tasks of educa- 
tion to get rid of this attitude, to enable us to 
judge with our minds and to keep us from be- 
ing swayed by our prejudices. 

This is why we would like to see farm groups 
begin to experiment with discussions rather 
than with debates. Suppose the question is up: 
‘Resolved, that a state ineome tax, modeled 
on the federal law, should be adopted by this 
state.’’ Let six men or women prepare the 
angle of the case that most strongly appeals to 
each. Pick folks of varying views so that all 
sides will be represented. Then, on the eve- 
ning of the discussion, let each present to the 
audience his views in a constructive speec! 
In the rebuttal, each speaker should begin to 
work toward a common-sense middle ground 
which will represent the consensus of opinion 
of the group. The last two speakers should 
finish the discussion by proposing to a vote of 
the house resolutions modified by the diseus- 
sion to such a degree that they may not be very 
far apart. These resolutions are voted on by 
the audience. 

Of course, in this sort of discussion, nobody 
Wins and nobody loses. If it is desired to have 
any ranking of the speakers, judges ean he 
appointed to name the ones who contributed 
most to the discussion. The idea is to have 
folks present their honest views and talk the 
issue out until extremist attitudes are aban- 
doned and a stand worked out on which most 
of the people present can agree. It is exeel- 
lent preparation for meetings of farm organi- 
zations in which policies are determined. — It 
develops an attitude of tolerance and at the 
same time stimulates intellectual activity. On 
all these courts, the discussion seems to us far 
better than the formal debate. 

li is quite true that a discussion of this sort 
will take more work and m@re brains. partieu- 
larly on the part of the chairman and the ecom- 
mittee in charge, than a debate. By all means, 
stage a debate if you aren’t up to the more 
advanced type of diseussion. We know, how- 
ever, of a gool many communities that could 
get away splendidly with this type of, argu- 
ment. We hopes they will try it out. If we 
ean be of any lrelp in working out the pro- 
gram, call on us. é 


HOW ABOUT IT? 
(GEORGE E. ROBERTS, of the National 
City Bank of New York, is one of the most 


persistent erities of such legislative measures 





as the MeNary-Haugen bill and sueh farm pro- 
grams as adjustment of production to demand. 
He has been particularly vigorous in his attacks 
on those who like Wallaces’ Farmer declare 
that increased efficiency on the farm if not 
coupled with control of produetion is likely to 
do the farmer harm rather than good. 

Roberts in his most recent statement on farm 
production has shifted to new eround, He 
says: ‘‘Farmers sometimes themselves 
what good it does the ‘farming ¢lass’ to try to 
‘make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before,’ when the pursuit of such a poliey by 
all of them would lower agricultural prices 
and mieht even @o so far as to cause reductions 
in the value of land. There is but one answer 
to this question. Farmers must look to corre- 
sponding improvements in the efficiency of 
other classes of society for their own permanent 


” 


ask 


and substantial gains. 

But what if other classes do not make corre- 
sponding improvements in efficiency? This 
happens to be the case now. The efficiency of 
the average farmer is rated 18 per cent higher 
than ten years ago. There is plenty of testi- 
mony to the effect that the efficiency of other 
industrial has decreased rather than 
increased. 

What should the farmer do about it? Should 


2TOUpS 


he go on producing and hope that some time 
the other fellows will stop riding on his back? 
Or should he act in an organized way to cut 
down his hours, seed down more grass, and 
produce just enough to bring him a fair price? 
Mr. Roberts is invited to answer. 





ADJUSTING PRODUCTION 


DJUSTMENT of production to demand on 

the part of agriculture will always be 
fought by the livestock commission men and the * 
grain trade. They are interested only in the 
margin they take; the basie price to the farmer 
As Louis F. Swift said the 
other day, ‘‘From the standpoint of our plant 
operations, low livestock prices usually mean 
a large volume, with the tendeney to keep down 
manufacturing costs.’’ 

These folks still hate the idea of farmers 
adjusting production to demand. The differ- 
ence between today and three years ago is that 
they are now fighting the battle by themselves. 
The bankers and business men, the co-opera- 
tives and farm organizations, that then un- 
thinkingly echoed the criticisms of these mid- 
dlemen are today on the other side of the fence. 

From the business angle, listen to A. W. 
Douglas, in the Philadelphia Publie Ledger. 
He says: 

‘‘At present the agricultural world is mak- 
ing distinet progress in the control of distribu- 
tion of farm products, but it is becoming in- 
creasingly obvious that such plans must also 
include control of production if they are to be 
permanently suecessful. This has already been 
demonstrated in the raisin industry in Califor- 
nia, and has become the foremost problem of 
the various tobaceo co-operative associations of 
the central-west and the south. Success in the 
distribution of the produets of these and simi- 
lar associations naturally breeds higher prices 
for the produets, and this in turn brings larger 
output in its train until the burden of the sur- 
plus supply threatens to be too great to be car- 
ried by the associations.. 

“Regulation of output is a comparatively 
simple matter in industrial life. In the iron 
and steel industry, for example, statisties of the 
general production and orders of the various 
members have become matters of eommon 
knowledge. Then as prices rise and orders de- 
crease,” the situation is met by general aetion, 
and all hands reef sail by blowing out blast 
furnaces and decreasing output of -mills until 
the headway of output is checked and there en- 
sues again the evele ‘of lessening production 
and lower figures of costs that finally bring in- 
creased buying and resumptio& of output on an 


ascending seale. 


is not important. 


“To obtain the same uniformity of action 
from the farmers seattered all over the country 
has always been judged to be an impossibility 
beeause of the great number of individual units 
ane their widespread separation. But this par- 
ticular impossibility is one that leaders in agri- 
culture have deliberately set themselves to do. 

‘It is not unlikely that in the next deeade 
the marketing of the great bulk of staple farm 
commodities will. be controlled by growers’ eo- 
operative associations and that the control of 
production as well, within the limits of pos- 
sibility, will be a cardinal feature of this pro- 
vram.”’ 

Adjustment? of production to demand mfiist 
be one of the big goals of the co-operatives and 
the farm organizations. That is why it is par- 
ticularly unfortunate that there are as yet a 
few officials in both groups whose brains are 
still chloroformed by the bunk that Chieago 
middlemen send out. The soundness of a man’s 
thinking processes is pretty clearly indicated 
by his attitude on this question. Fellows who 
are not vet convineed are hopeless; better get 
rid of them. 
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ROCK PHOSPHATE AND ALFALFA 


A Visit to the Most Productive Farm in Illinois 


tween space of a few days in the work at 
Walden Farm. On short notice the family 
and lunch baskets were loaded in the Ford and 
we started for Chicago via lowa City, Cedar 
Rapids and the Lincoln highway. All the 
way from home to eastern Illinois most of the 
corn was fully a month behind the calendar. 
After the Mississippi river small 
fields of alfalfa were frequent. There were 
only a few patches of soybeans and they were 
weedy and yellow. Fewer hogs were in the 
pastures and most of the cattle were Holsteins. 
While the children did the sights of Lincoln 
Park and the great city the Ford was headed 
for Gilman, Lroquois county, about one hun- 
dred miles south of Chicago. A cement road 
connecting with the Dixie highway led thru 
a section that is almost wholly devoted to grain 
farming. Bois D Are Farm at the east edge 
of Gilman has sometimes been described as 
the most productive piece of land in Illinois. 
To learn more about how these 500 acres have 
been developed from a thin, sandy, undrained 
disappointment into the most productive farm 
in the corn belt was the object of the visit. 


Began Using Rock Phosphate in 1904 


Mr. Frank Mann, the owner of Bois D Are 
Farm, began farming in 1878. For twenty- 
five years he used the standard rotation, corn, 
corn, oats, clover. For some years he kept a 
dairy herd and colts were raised also. But 
the corn yields in those days averaged less than 
fifty bushels. Then he learned of the results 
being obtained by the use of rock phosphate at 
the Illinois experiment station which is not 
far from there. In 1904 he began the use of 
raw rock phosphate, applying one ton per acre 
plowed under with clover. Since then most of 
the farm has been covered with four applica- 
tions. On the thinnest soil a total of five tons 
has been spread. In some of the fields two tons 
of lime have been spread also. : 

This mineral treatment has cost Mr. Mann 
about $2.50 per acre per year. At the present 
prices, an lowa farmer would have to pay $3 


im THE middle of July there came an in-be- 


crossing 





By Chas. D. Kirkpatrick 


or $4 per acre. The raw rock phosphate costs 
$7.50 per ton at the mines in Tennessee and 
the freight in bulk ear lots to eastern Iowa 
points is about $5.50 per ton. Ground lime- 
stone costs about $1.25 per ton including 
freight. 

The results following this treatment can be 
judged from the figures he has on the half 
section where the crops are corn, corn, oats and 
clover. Not counting certain fields severely 
damaged by hail and grasshoppers, the first 
rotation after using rock phosphate averaged 
seventy bushels of corn and seventy bushels of 
oats. The second rotation moved up to seventy- 
four bushels of corn and seventy-eight bushels 
of oats. The third rotation vielded eighty-one 
bushels of corn and eighty-nine bushels of 
oats. The fourth rotation went to eighty-five 
hushels of corn and ninety-three Dushels of 
oats. In favorable seasons he has had corn 
average ninety-three bushels, oats above one 
hundred and wheat above sixty. These figures 
may seem incredible; | admit that I wanted 
to see ‘for myself, 


Wished to See for Self; Found Best Crops 


In the 400 miles driving to Bois D Are 

Farm not a single field of corn had been too 
hig to plow; many were searcely knee high, 
3ut here there was an eighty-acre field as high 
as my head. The oats just turning were shoul- 
der high and every stalk standing. The straw 
seemed stiff enough to carry its load arid the 
prospects were for a ninety-bushel yield. The 
wheat in the shock was the best IT ever saw, 
tho Mr. Mann expects it to fall below fifty 
bushels because of the unfavorable season. In 
spite of the extraordinarily heavy straw in the 
wheat field, the clover and alfalfa was a foot 
high in the stubble. 

I would not say that phosphorus is the only 
reason for the success of Mr. Mann. He uses 
good seed; his corn fields were clean of weeds; 
and there are tile drains every six rods. And 
he has certain methods for makife the best use 


of the phosphorus. He does not want to hayg 
all the fertility in the top six inches of plowed 
soil. In order to get it carried down deep intg 
the subsoil he uses alfalfa mixed with cloveg 
The alfalfa is a deep rooted plant and is able 
to dig its way for eight or ten feet. The grow. 


ing alfalfa plant stores plant food in its yeotg: 


for the new top growth the following seasop, 
Therefore if the meadow is plowed late in the 
fall the plant food stored deep in the roots 
will be left for the corn, oats and wheat. Thege 
grain crops send their roots down the holes 
made by the alfalfa and feed on the rich plang 
food in the decaying alfalfa roots. Then if 
dry weather should take all the moisture oyt 
of the top six inches of the ground these lower 
roots will be down to moisture beyond the sum 
face effects. A test made in one field by a pro. 
fessor from the University of Chicago proved 
that this system of handling alfalfa and clover 
had increased the vegetable matter in the sojf 
below six inches deep about twenty tons pep 
acre, 


No Sourness After Twenty Years’ Use 


Raw rock phosphate does not contain any 
harmful residue which later can cause trouble 
After twenty years of such liberal use there jg 
no evidence of sourness. In faet, Mr. Mann 
has grown alfalfa in a pot of rock phosphate, 
Neither does the rock phosphate act as a stim 
lant which must be applied every year unend- 
ingly. Kor the last couple years no rock phos 
phate has been applied on 
yet the vields have been continued, 

During the last four years the unsatisfactory 
prices for farm produce has prevented corn 
belt farmers from giving soil problems ade 
quate consideration. Very few are trying to 
build up the produeing power of their soil, 
However, the very fact that it is necessary to 
produce at a minimum cost in order to get any 
profit at all makes it important that we study 
the possibilities of increased yield per acre. | Tn 
lowa farming today T know of nothing that 
promises as much and is used as little as raw 
rock phosphate in combination with alfalfa. 


TAKING THE WATER OUT OF THE SOFT CORN 


Ventilators, Air Drying and Salting Help to Preserve Immature Crop 


ARMERS ean not afford this fall to over- 
look any means of ventilating their corn 
eribs and drying out the corn. There will 

be few farms without at least some soft corn, 
and on most farmy drying and ventilating will 
have to be resorted to if the corn is to be pre- 
served without considerable loss. 
Sort Corn as It Is Harvested 

Sorting the corn rather carefully as it is har- 
vested - will be well worth while this season. 
Some farmers divide the wagon box into two 
sections, throwing all ears that are fairly well 
matured into one part and putting the soft 
corn into the other part. The soft corn is then 
stored where it may be fad out quickly. On 
farms where an elevator is used to unload the 
corn, sorting can be conveniently done at the 
elevator, the soft ears being thrown aside and 
the mature corn allowed to go into the crib, 

Storing soft corn in cribs or bins that -rest 
on the ground should be avoided if possible. 
Theair circulation permitted in cribs that are 
well off the ground will be badly needed tliis 
year. Ventilators in ample numbers should 
he provided for the erib. These are best made 
from 2x6’s or 2x8's placed parallel on edge 
with cleats nailed on the top as well as the bot- 
tom, so that the ventilator becomes a long, open 
rectangular box. The cleats should be put on 
in sufficient numbers to enable the ventilator 
to withstand the weight of the corn, to prevent 
it from becoming filled with corn. Some farm- 
ers make the ventilator with three sides as in 


the form of a trough, plaging cleats over the 
other side or turning it face downward. This, 
however, allows less dir cireulation than one 
Which is open on two sides. 

Ventilators are usually run thruout the 
length of the erib horizontally, altho some farm- 
ers prefer to set them perpendieularly thru the 
mass of corn. A common method is to fill the 
hottom of the erib two to three feet deep with 
corn; then place two ventilators lengthwise of 
the erib and about two and a half to three feet 
apart. Corn is then added to a depth of two 
or three feet and another pair of ventilators 
in position, placing them midway between in- 
stead of directly above the first pair. Another 
laver of corn is then put in and a third pair of 
ventilators added, this pair being placed di- 
rectly above the first pair. This system allows 
air to reach practically all parts of the mass 
of corn. 


Forcing Air Thru the Cribbed Corn 


Good results have been accomplished in dry- 
ing out soft eorn by forcing air, either with 
or without heat, thru the corn after it has been 
cribbed. The soft corn drier developed some 
vears ago by Professor H. D. Hughes, of Iowa 
State College, has proved in tests that the 
moisture content of the corn can be markedly 
reduced at an expense of less than five cents 
per bushel. These results were gotten by fore- 
ing hot air from a furnace thru the mass of 
corn for a period of from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. 


The equipment for the artificial drying of 
corn includes ventilators or conduits which are 
closed on three sides, with trap doors on the 
fourth side, running the full leneth of the crib, 
These ventilators are placed on the bottom of 
the crib. The recommended dimensions are 
16 inches square. Over each trap door should 
he placed an A-shaped framework covered with 
wire féncinge, to allow the air to eireulate free 
ly thru the corn. Air is foreed into these 
conduits by means of a blower, sueh as the 
blower of a silage cutter. A gas engine wil 
provide the power for the blower.  Durig 
vood fall weather the blowing of unheated 
air thru immature corn will do much to reduce 
the moisture content and improve its keepilg 
qualities, 


Moisture Reduced From 30 to 10 Per Cent 


Heated air will, of course, carry much mor 
moisture than air at ordinary temperattte 
and the corn may be more rapidly and effec 
tively dried with air that has been heated 
a furnace. During the winter of 1917-1918 
the Hughes drier, in which air heated m4 
furnace is forced thru a blower into the com 
duits in the erib, dried the soft corn of e) 
1917 crop during zero weather, and reduce 
the moisture content from above 30 per cent ’ 
to 10 per cent. Many farmers may not DR 
it practicable to provide the furnace, but 
it'ean be done the drying can be quickly 
thoroly’ accomplished. 


During the winter (Concluded on page 14) 






sois D Are Farm, | 
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? SEEMS funny now to look back and re- 

member that Bill and I were worrying last 

June because there wasn’t any excitement 
in town and no prospects of any. Sister of 
Gymuel! That was the bummest guess either of 
ys ever made. And right at the time we were 
getting mournful about how dull life was, Ru- 
dolpho, Professor Marcellus Van der Goot’s 
man-servant, was unloading a_ truck at the 
Wells place and getting ready to receive the 
noted ‘‘mystic and seer.”’ ; 

We didn’t have any idea how much dynamite 
Rudolpho had in his system, but went over to 
gee him anyhow. He was stand-offish, but by 
doing a few tricks with him with a cow that 
looked savage and wasn’t, we managed to get 
pretty friendly. That was how we got to ride 
down to the train with him to meet the pro- 
fesor, and saw Annabell and Spencer. 

Annabell was the daughter of Mel Tobin, the 
wnstable, and goodAooking, which was darned 
funny, under the circumstances, 


THE SPIRIT OF SPENCER SPUDD 


Speck and Bill, of “The Wiggins Bond Mystery,” in a New Story 


By Merritt P. Allen 


of a good thing. We set the professor down 
as a snob and Rudolpho as a boot-licker. There 
wasn’t a man in town Who hadn't worked out 
at one time or another, but not one of them 
had ever been a rich man’s puppy dog, and 
they never would be for a thousand dollars a 
minute, 

The professor didn’t seem over anxious to 
make friends, and none of us teased him to 
change his mind. If he thought he was going 
to overwhelm us with his majesty he found 
that the overwhelming business had taken a 
shimp. Of course there are exceptions to ev- 
erything, and Mrs. Tobin and Annabell were 
the ones in this case. One reason was that 
Mrs. Tobin was a spiritualist just then. She 
had tried nearly all the fancy brands of reli- 
gion, beginning with the Holy Rollers and tak- 
ing up everything that had come along since. 








and also—to balance up—sort of 
silly, which you eould under- 
stand easy enough after looking 
at Mel. Speneer Spudd, who | 
was a pretty decent fellow even |: 
if he did teach school, was crazy | 
about her. He was down at the 
train that day to meet her, of 
course. 

He might as well have stayed 
athome. Annabell got off, but 
there was Professor Van der 
Goot with her, all dressed up | 
like a horse and with a line of 
talk like a candidate for con- 
gress. He headed off Spencer 
when he reached for Annabell’s 
hag. 

“My man will attend to Miss 
Tobin’s luggage,’’ he says, with 
avoice smooth as a quart of oil. 
"Ridolpho, this bag to the 
ear,”’ 

Annabell stepped into the se- | 
dan with the professor. You | 
could have shine a eat into 
Spencer’s mouth. We were sor- 
ty for him. It looked as tho he 
Was going to have trouble ahead 
—hut none of us dreamed that 
ina few days we would be go- 
ing to his funeral. 


CHAPTER II—TRYING TO 
SAVE JAPAN 
In case any one thinks that 
Professor Marcellus Van der 
Goot sipped into our pond 
Without makine a ripple, I am 
here to say that he made con- 
siderable of a splash. He was a 
fare specimen to us country 








logs and lily-pads and blinked 
at him. We had all known old 
aches who lived alone with a hired man, but 
We had never seen one so gilt-edged that he 
ad 4 man-servant. There is a great difference 
tween a hired man and a _man-servant, as 
great as between a flivver and a motor ear. 
When it came to the servant business, Ru- 
dolpho knew how to deliver the goods, and the 
Professor was right there on the receiving end. 
thout batting an eye-winker, he would ask 
al servant to do things any able-bodied man 
should be ashamed to think of. For instance, 
* never got in or out of his car until Rudol- 


Pho had opened the door; and he never ate a 


meal—the curtains were always raised in the 
Ming-room so that anyone could see—that 
ndolpho didn’t stand behind his chair to hand 
m things and see that he didn’t eat pepper 
On his lee cream. 
egnttd-boiled Yankees who had always 
sely pen their own doors and helped them- 
*$ to the beans, that looked like too much 
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We found Rupert under a tree in the front yard reading 


a fairy story 


Mel would listen to her without saying a word, 
but he told Cash once that if she ever men- 
tioned Mormonism to him she would hear some- 
thing drop, for of all fool notions that of hav- 
ing more than one wife was the worst. 

She couldn’t have been a joke to live with, 
for, beside her everlasting talk about some pet 
variety of piety, her face was about as cheerful 
as a family lot and her voice sighed and moaned 
like a*south wind in November. The only pic- 
tures in their parlor Were coffin plates sewed 
onto crepe and framed in black and some of 
those old-fashioned cards they used to send out 
after a person died with their name and age 
and a long piece of poetry and pictures of the 
hearse, gravestones, weeping willows—some- 
thing after the order of posters put out by rail- 
roads to show the interesting sights along the 
way. Her dough board in the «kitchen was a 
gravestone smoothed off on one side, and since 
she turned spiritualist she said that often the 


dough she was kneading took the form of her 
father. That didn’t seem wonderful to people 
who remembered him, for they all said he had 
been a dough-head. 

So it was only natural for Mrs. Tobin to be 
struck by ‘a spirit medium like the professor. 
As for Annabell, she was always a flirt, and 
was flattered clean out of her wits by his at- 
tentions. After he met her on the train and 
carried her home in his glass house, Spencer 
Spudd was about as happy at ttie Tobin place 
as a mosquito at the North Pole. 

The professor, from the first day, didn’t let 
the grass grow under his nice brown shoes. He 
told Mrs. Tobin that her daughter was the fair- 
est rose in his garden of friendship {those were 
his very words), and that he wished his name 
was Burbank so he eould change the rose to a 
forget-me-not. He was an elegant bird, all 
right. The big ear would roll up to Tobins’, 
Rudolpho would open the erystal door, His 
Majesty would step out and An- 
nabell and her mother would 
flutter down to meet him. Then 
he would sit on the poreh and 
talk of the next world to Mrs, 
Tobin until she had to leave to 
get supper, when he would 
speak of things nearer home to 
Annabell. 

That was none of our busi- 
ness, but because we liked Spen- 
cer, we couldn’t help taking 
sides. If there was ever a hope- 
ful sight for an undertaker, it 
was that Spudd. He looked as 
tho the only friend he ever had 
had just been hung for murder. 
The Browns, where he boarded, 
said that he didn’t eat or sleep, 
read or write, that he had given 
up his summer’s job down coun- 
try, and that if something 
didn’t happen he would pine 
away like a sick chicken. He 
even got so upset that one rainy 
day when Rupert tried to cheer 
him up by playing ‘‘ Forsaken’’ 
on the piano, he swore right out 
and banged the sweet child on 
the head with a musie¢_book. 

Spencer might have perked 
up a little at the thought that 
Mel, who was half of Annabell’s 
parents, wasn’t moonstruck by 
the professor. Mel was an old 
blunderbus, but he was honest 
and didn’t hesitate to say that 
when it came to his family tree 
he didn’t want any Van der 
Goot roosting in its branches. 

‘‘Huh!’’ he sputtered to Cash 
about a week later. ‘‘My women 
folks say he’s an aristocrat. 
Mebbe so, but if he was the King 
of Sheby, I wouldn’t think no 
better of him.’’ 

‘‘Don’t he use you well?’’ Cash asked. 

**Oh, yes.’’ 

‘Then what ails him 

‘‘He uses me too well. Mebbe you don’t 
know, but I do, that when a man’s your friend 
he ain’t forever tellin’ you of it—he don’t 
have to.’’ 

‘*Well?”’ 

‘“Well! The minute I hove in sight, that 
Vander Goat began bein’ so polite to me. I 
can’t say a thing that he don’t agree with me. 
If | was to tell him George Washington was 
an Eskimo he’d say he must have been or he 
wouldn’t have crossed the Mississippi river on 
the ice.”’ 

‘‘T reckon he’d be different if Annabell was 
eighty-five ’stead of eighteen,’’ Cash said. 

““That’s jest it!’? Mel eried, waving his 
hands. ‘‘I don’t care how much spirit talk he 
swaps with Kate; whilst she’s arguin’ with him 
she’s givin’ me a rest, (Continued on page 24) 
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PRIZE WINNING SWINE ON THE SCALES} 


A Five-Year Average of Weights of Winners at the National Swine Show 


By D. F. Malin 


weight which correspond rather closely 





N NO braneh of livestock husbandry 
| is more attention paid to weights 

than in swine breeding. Breeders of 
swine, particularly adherents to the big 
type idea, have been much concerned 
with the weights of their animals at dif 
ferent stages of growth. With a view of 
furnishing breeders with a reliable index 
as to the weights of animals of the vari 
ous breeds at the National 
Swine five years 
ago instituted the practice of weighing 
all prize winners at the National Swine 
Show. The weights have been taken on 
carefully tested scales by expert weigh- 
masters, and are aceurate. The aceumu- 
lation of th@se weights for the past five 
shows now affords reliable data as to the 
weights which well-developed show ani 
mals of each breed may be expected to 


given 
Growers’ 


aves, 


Association 











attain. 

In the appended table are given the 
average weights for all the prize winners in 
each of the ten classes of the eight breeds shown 
at the National Swine Show from*1920 to 1924, 
inclusive. The Tamworth weights, it should be 
noted, are for the four-vear period from 1921] 
to 1924. From table breeders 
mav gain ideas as to the show-ring weight stan- 
dards for their breeds. 


Checked Talk About 1,000-Pound Boars 


The recording of these weights has served to 


cheek much of the talk that was formerly heard 


consulting this 


about 1,000-pound boars. Now and then sueh 
animals appear, but the number is few. Each 
year the National Swine Show has seen but 


two or three boars that have tipped the beam 
at 1,000 pounds or more, altho many of the 
aged boars in the Poland China and Diuroe Jer- 
sey breeds have exceeded the 900 pound mark, 
This is indicated in the table, which shows that 
the average weight of all the Poland China 
aged boar winners for the past five vears is 945 
pounds, while the aged boar winners of the 
Duroe Jerseys have averaged 877 pounds. 


second prize Poland China aged boar, weighed 
1.105 pounds in the show-ring, a figure which 
places him among the two or three heaviest 
the National. The Armis- 
tice, first prize aged boar and reserve grand 
champion in the Poland China section, weighed 
1,000 pounds, while The Harvester, last Vear’s 
erand champion Duroe Jersey boar and second 
prize this year, weighed mm at 1,025 pounds, The 


hows ever shown at 


heaviest sow in the show this vear was Beau- 
tiful Wonder, grand champion Duroc Jersey 
last vear and reserve this vear, Her weight 
was 9258 pounds, 
xtreme weights are of interest to breeders, 
but the farmer who is producing market pork 
will be more interested in the weights of the 
animals at younger aves, especially the junior 
As shown at the Na 
tional, the pigs in these classes average. about 
months in and are of an age and 


boar and sow pig’ classes. 


seven age, 


to those at which the best swine prodye. 
AVERAGE OFFICIAL WEIGHTS OF PRIZE WINNERS AT ers sell their pigs. 
The weights of the junior pigs, as we 
THE NATIONAL SWINE SHOW, 1920-1924 . xhts of the Junior pigs, as well 
. ‘ as of the older animals show the ef fegtg 
2|. " in the Polands and Duroes of consistent 
=|? ; £i~ selection of a large, heavy-boned type 
2 = | a od = fy = o mn ‘ ] g ~ » Law +0 x ij 
ei) 21 40 iS ae lhe results of breeding for big type apg 
21o/ 5121/3; 214 also to be observed in the junior pig 
“| 212!81e8/)|#8)| 8! # weights for the Chester Whites and the 
F _ = oS ° = a | ° ‘ “L? mn : 
alolalzliaia. élr Spotted Poland Chinas. The Berkshires 
Aged boar 745| 764; 877! 639! 945| 776! 677] 647 appear to be a little lighter at the junior 
Senior yearling boar....... 618) 631) 708) 505) 740) 652 504) 527 pig age. At the older ages, however, they: 
Junior yearling boar......) 524) 551) 689, 445) 737) 546) 441) 4385 are on about the same level with the 
Senior boar pig. ............ 393| 379) 504) 334) 506) 379) 296) 311 (] Whi lr Da he 
Junior boar pig .............. 207| 220) 234| 158] 251! 209] 173] 176 MERE! nites and the Spotted Poland 
ABOU BOW cocscccscecssesseesseseess 639 634) 720) 562) 786) 650) 578) 572 Chinas. In the Tamworth, Yorkshire 
Senior yearling sow 170) 578) 660) 495) 681) 582) 506) 460 and Hampshire breeds, where less atten. 
Junior yearling BOW..... De9| O31 83 431 63% m4 426 411 tion has been paid to extreme SIZe and 
Senior sow pig .................| 380) 407) 448) 305) 493! 403] 335! 306 weight ¢ Hae Liat 
Junior sow pig ... 191) 223! 230) 180) 266) 206) 188) 192 gay and tne emphasis Bas Deen ae 
on developing a bacon or meat type, the 
ail weights are lighter. To some extent algo 
oe the lighter weights in these breeds ape 
Amone the winners at the recent National due to the practice of showine animals much 
Swine Show, heid at Peoria, Illinois, Septem- younger than the age limits allowed in the 
her 29 to October 4, were three boars whose class. In the larger breeds, animals handi 
weights ran into four figures. Masterstroke, capped for age and size’ are shown very jp 


frequently. 


Tendency Toward Higher Weights 

In Wallaces’ Farmer for November 9, 192% 
appeared a table evivinge the average weights 
of all the National Swine Show winners for 
the years 1920 to 1923, inclusive. A compari 
son of that table with the five-year averages 
published herewith shows that in most classes, 
the Spotted Poland Chinas, Tamworths and 
the Duroc Jersey boars shown at the 1924 
show were heavier than the average, since the 
five-year averages for these classes tend to be 
higher than those for the first four years. The 
aged animals of the Poland Chinas and Chester 
Whites were also heavier than for the four pre 
Berkshire and Duroe sows, on the 
other hand, were slightly Hehter than the aver. 
age for the four vears from 1920 to 1923. Only 
very slight changes were noted in other breeds, 


ceding vears. 


SHIPPING ASSOCIATIONS MAKE PROGRESS 


Gain in Volume of Business and Efficiency of Operation 


ACK in 1919, 1920 and 1921, everybody 
was) organizing shipping associations. 


Then all of a sudden the oreanizine busi- 
ness went to pieces. It beeame a problem to 
hold that were already in exist- 
ence, let alone creating any more. Weak asso- 
ciations began dropping off. The trouble was 
that the- promotion campaigns in this field had 
outstripped the more solid) work of making 
associations function efficiently. 


Three-fold Problem Presented 


The last few years, thereJore, have been spent 
very largely in getting the organizations al- 
ready organized into such a shape that they 
could meet the competition of the local buyer 
and make money for the members. The prob 
Jem has been three-fold; First, to get adequate 
volume of business for the asseciation; second, 
to acquire the proper plan of organization, 
first-rate accounting better 
methods in general; third, to get the members 
on a contract basis, so that ih's adequate vel- 
ume might be maintained. 

An investigation by the Department ef Agri- 
culture, dealing with the working of sipping 
associations during the year 1923, indicates in 
some degree what progress has been made. On 
getting an adequate volume, the gain since 
1921 has been considerable. Over 500 associa- 
tions reporting upon this point show that the 
yearly business done by the average association 
has gone up from $102,692 to $113,331. Most 
of the states report increases. Ohio leads with 
an increase of 41.4 per cent. This has come 


associations 


systems, husimess 


thru the organization of county-wide associa- 


tions. Missouri ranks second, Minnesota third, 
and ltowa fourth. Towa’s inerease is only 7.5 


per cent. 

However, lowa need not feel too badly over 
this. One reason why the percentage of increase 
is no greater is that the average association in 
lowa was already probably doing a bigger bust- 
ness than the average association elsewhere in 
121. The other states had more room for im- 
provement. This is indicated by the report on 
the average business handled by the associations 
in the different Ohio, with her filty 
county associations, of course comes first, with 
wn average volume of $251,415. Indiana is see- 
ond, with $129,173, and lowa third, with $126,- 
632. Nebraska and Tlinots follow, with volumes 
oF $123,929 and $110,305, respectively, The av- 
erage in Minnesota drops down to $94,000 and 
in Missourt to $74,000. 


states. 


Iowa Heads List on Total Business 


On the total business handled by the shipping 
associations in the state, lowa heads. the list 
with fully one-fourth ofeall the business that 
was handled by shipping associations in the 
United States. The total business handled in 
lowa came to $42,295,000. Minnesota was see- 
ond, with a total of $28,406,000; L]linois was 
third, with $15,994,000, and Ohio was fourth, 
with $15.278.000. Missouri handled about 
$7,500,000; Nebraska, $3,500,000, and Kansas 
a little over $2,000,000. 

The only feature of the report that makes a 
vuess possible as to the business methods that 


were used is the table showing the percentage 
of associations in the different states that are 
incorporated. As a general rule, it:is the larger 
und more efficient ones that are organized 
this formal way. In this, Ohio, with her county 
shipping associations again leads, with 90 per 
cent of the membership of shipping associations 
enrolled in associations that have been formally 
incorporated. Michigan ranks next with 838 
per cent, and lowa third with 69.3 per cent. It 
is worth noting that altho 69.3 per cent of the 
fowa membership is associations of this type 
these associations handle 75.8 per cent of the 
co-operative business of the state. 


Iowa Also Leads in Use of Contract 


On the use of the contract in ‘shipping & 
sociations, lowa leads. Almost 20 per cent of 
the Lowa associations, doing a business of neary 
ly one-fourth of the total handled in the stalé 
are on a contract basis. This is more than twit 
the number on a contract basis in any other 
state. Indiana is second with 8.3 per cent, and 
Missouri third with 7.7 per cent. 

The department's report also wives some D- 
teresting figures as to the work of the te 
minal co-operative commission companies B 
1923. On total sales, the Central Co-operatl’ 
Commission Association at St. Paul ranked 
first with $24,723,051. The Chicago Producet | 
Commission Company was second with nearly 
#23,000,000. The Farmers’ Livestock Col 
pany at East St. Louis was third, with slight ; 
ly under $17,000,000, and the Farmers’ Umiel 
Company at Omaha fourth, with $13,000,000. 
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heen seen by the New Yorkers— 


A NEBRASKA FARM BOY ABROAD 


Steamship Traveling Would Be Fine—if the Ocean Would Only Stay Still 


By Francis A. Flood 


He was tired, sleepy and sick. Present- 
ly the waiter set a combination salad 





| HAD seen New York—and I had 


and if it brought no more satis-  f 
faction to them than it did to me, the - 
few days I spent there were enough. 
Besides, the Leviathan, the great ship 
that was to take me to Europe, had 
docked, and I was anxious to be off, 

jp sail away to England. I had left 
Be corn belt on June 5 5, said my good- if 
byes, arranged my baggage and my 
friends’ advice, and was all prepared 
for the sailing date on June 14. 

Whenever one is contemplating a | = 
trip abroad, a new ear, fishing gear, | 
or matrimony, he falls automatically 
at the mercy of all professional advice 
givers. Ile becomes the open season 





covered with thousand isiand dressing 
before the sleeping doctor. I gently 
woke him and he looked up, that ashen, 
discouraged look upon his face that is 
seen only on board ship. He spied the 
salad, studied it a moment in horror, 














wee 
hy AE ROD BI Fe am and then summoned the waiter. 
Y Ae Coe eos ‘“Waiter,’’ he whispered hoarsely, 
PRS Ra os i= eee «© ‘‘ waiter, do I eat that, or—or, did I?”’ 
: ms i ace ptte : The sheer, unfathomable might of 
ait the océan makes one tremble to eon- 





template consigning himself to a week 
out upon its trackless surface, for even 
the ‘‘oak Leviathan’’ which carried me 
across was tossed about as one of the 
ocean’s ‘‘toys. And when a land- 
lubber like me gazes out over the track- 





prey of all his friends by virtue of va 
any connection, however remote, be- 

tween his intentions and their experi- 

ences. And whiehever hobby it hap- 

pens to be, the confounded principal is always 
so thoroly interested in the evolution of his big 
jdea that he listens to all with his ears, mouth 
and simple ul wide open. We are supposed 
to learn from experience. [I had never traveled 
in Europe, and therefore why not learn from 
the experiences of many of my friends who 
had? [ was told that one should take a bath- 
robe and woolen heavies, and the necessity for 
them was carefully explained in all the delight- 
ful details. Very well, [ would take them. Vet- 
eran travelers advised me to take a winter over- 
eat, and, by all means, my field glasses must 
be equipped with canary yellow ‘lenses. Of 
course, | must take a raincoat, and my own 
toothbrush. A steamer-rug was not nee essary, 
nor an electric flat-iron. I should take only 
hand luggage, no steamer trunk, and I should 
keep the labels and hotel stickers off if I could. 


Three Trunks Full, if Lids Were Closed 


To make a long problem short, I prepared a 
list of everything that had been deelared abso- 
lutely necessary, and found that it would fill 
two trunks, and three if I wanted to close the 
lids. And yet such simple, minor articles of 
comfort and convenience as shoes and trousers 
and shirts had not been mentioned. 

I began again and limited the list only to 
those things whieh at least four persons had 
agreed upon as absolute, vital necessities, and 
then scratched off the last two hundred items, 
Then I packed three suit-cases and took up of 
the fragments that remained twelve basketfuls. 

At the last minute, I discarded one suit-case 
and eventually left home with one suit-case and 
alight topcoat. And that was quite sufficient 
for all my needs for the summer. The topcoat 
did admirable duty as overcoat, raincoat or 
bath-robe, each in its own time. 


It Looks a Long Way Back to Nebraska. 


it provides for the traveler the same kick, the 
same morbid thrill, the same satisfaction, that 
the inevitable symposium on the amount of 
blood lost does for those who have had their 


tonsils removed, or their teeth pulled. No one 
cares about listening ; but, oh, what a joy it is 
for the weak- stomached tourists, and de-ton- 


siled, toofhless wonders to dwell upon their ex- 
periences in all the gruesome details. 1 do not 
wish to presume, but if I were given the con- 
tract to work out a scheme for the hereafter, I 
would fix it so that all the good people who 
deserve a heavenly reward would be allowed to 
spend all their spare time telling about their 
seasick experiences, and I would have some of 
the extra wicked sinners come up from below 
to be the audiences. 

Conversation on such a subject is particu- 
larly disagreeable to those who are susceptible 
to seasiekness ; I have been seasick. I have my 
strong points, but my stomach is not one of 
them. Iam all right on land, but, gastronom- 
ically, | ean’t hold my own on board ship. 


‘Very Learned, and Pleasantly So’’ 


Doctor Bereman, of South Dakota, was one 
of the editors in our party. , His title was pure- 
lv honorary, but thoroly fitting. He was very 
learned, and pleasantly so, and he was a ge nial 
and tolerant but a solid philosopher. We con- 
ferred the honorary doctorate upon him early 
on the trip, and he lived up to it nobly. 

The doctor wasn’t seasick, but sometimes 
when the big ship. jumped out of the furrow, 
he would feel a little uneasy. One evening, he 
felt especially disturbed, but we induced him 
to come down to the dining-room and eat any- 
way. He sat waiting for his order, with his 
head resting in his hands, wearily, on the table. 


less ocean, and can’t even feel north 

from south, and all about is exactly the 

same, and he knows land is a thou- 
sand miles away in every direction—and even 
straight down it is a mile or more—there is 
only one word to deseribe the feeling, and that 
s ‘‘lost.’’. 

But the land-lubber knows that up in the 
crow’s nest stands the watch, and on the bridge 
is a Zee alous skipper amid the wizardry of his in- 
struments, the highway signs of the ocean. He 
knows by his delicate compasses and those ean- 
ny dials more about his minute by minute loea- 
tion than the average tourist does on a trans- 
continental highway. He knows he will reach 
land at a certain time and in a certain place; 
that whether the wind is favorable or not he 

can make certain progress, and he knows thru 
the radio all that is happening about him. 


Largest and Most Luxurious Ship 


One of the lifeboats carried on the Leviathan 
is big enough to hold the combined crews of 
Columbus’ three ships—and the big ship ear- 
ries seventy-six of these lifeboats ready to be 
lowered into the water at a moment’s notice. 
The U. 8S. S. Leviathan is the world’s largest 
and most luxurious ship. She is owned and 
operated by our own government as a first-class 
passenger liner from New York to Southamp- 
ton, England, and Cherbourg, France. The 
Leviathan, originally the ‘‘Vaterland,’’ was 
built by Germany in 1914, and made just three 
trips across before the war broke out. She was 
then interned in New York and held there until 
she was seized by the United States government 
in 1917. She was then converted into an army 
transport and carried American soldiers over 
to fight against Germany. During the two 

vears she was used for this purpose she was 
stripped of her furnishings and the decks were 
cleared, so that she earried 10,000 to 12,000 

soldiers each trip instead of 





It is trne that IT returned in §f 
the fall with two suit-cases, a ' 
big portfolio and a steamer rug 
~and a cane—but that was be- 
aise of my weakness for the 
European shops and Kuropean 
Prices. One can not walk down 
Bond street or Pieadilly or 
thru the Par shops without 
buying, 

Now my time to 
I will say to take 
& little as possible and get it 


that it is 


hot to put all vour eges in one 
basket, | recommend, with 
Mark Twain, to put all your 


gs in one basket, and then 
Wat teh that basket! 

Next to what to take and 
Where to v0, the next most 


mMmMon advice, | suppose, is 
Upon the delicate matter of 














mal de mer, or seasieckness. AS 


4 subject for conversation, 


The Largest Ship Afloat, the S. S. Leviathan, nee “Vaterland.” 


the 3.400 passengers that she 
was intended for. 

The great ship is 950 feet 
long and is nine decks high 
above the water line. Imagine 
a great hotel three blocks long 
and a hundred feet wide, nine 
stories high and with a_base- 
ment forty feet deep, and then 
imagine that hotel being driven 
twenty-five or thirty miles an 
hour ont in the middle of the 
ocean with 4,500 people, or the 
population of a small city, on 
board, and vou have the U. 8S. 
S. Leviathan as it aetually 
exists! 

There is enough carpet used 
on this ship to cover a pave- 
ment thirty feet wide and a 
mile long, and enough oriental 
rugs to make a three-foot strip 
down the full length. It takes 
seven tons of butter and eight 
tons of sugar on each round 
trip. (Coneluded on page 13) 
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New Ventilating System for 
Granaries 

A system of ventilating farm grain 
bins that prevents heat damage to 
stored grain has been devised by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The system involves the use 
of wood and wire ventilators that can 
be constructed on the farm at a cost 
of about $10 to equip a bin of 1,000 
bushels capacity. 

The monetary loss from damaged 
grain during the past few years is esti- 
mated at around $2,000,000 a year, the 
department says. During a six months 
period, 4% per cent of the receipts at 
the Kansas City market graded one or 
more grades lower on account of heat 
damage, it is pointed out. 

Department investigations show 
that much of the damage to wheat 
could be avoided by better systems of 
farm storage, and that such farm stor- 
age improvement is essential to the 
success of the methods of harvesting 
and handling the crop now practiced 
by many farmers in the southwest. 
These methods of harvesting and han- 
dling grain facilitate time and lessen 
expense, but much of the early 
threshed wheat, whether harvested 
with a combine harvester or threshed 
from the bundles is not in condition 
for safe storage, the department says. 

The grain must be fully ripe and dry 
when threshed if it is to be stored 
safely. Its storage condition not 
safe if threshed before it is quite ripe, 
if ripened prematurely and made tough 
by heavy dew or rain, or when 
threshed from either bundles or stacks 
while wet from recent rain, altho dry 
before the rain came. Weather at har- 
vesting and threshing time is another 
important factor, and to make the 
newer methods of handling the crop a 
complete success in the southwest, a 
storage system suitable for damp or 
tough wheat will have to be provided, 
the department says. 

A series of ventilators ‘3 used in the 
department’s new system. Each venti- 
lator consists of two boards four to 
six inches wide and long enough to 
reach across the bin or to reach from 
the bottom to the top of the bin. These 
boards are set on edge four inches 
apart and cleats six inches long are 
mortised in at the top, and other cleats 
nailed across the bottom. Strips of 
screen wire six inches wide and as 
long as the boards are nailed across 
the top and bottom. The ventilators 
Placed across the bin connect with 
openings in the sides of the bin, and 
those standing upright rest at the bot 
tom on horizontal ventilators, and ex- 
tend above the wheat at the top. In 
all cases the ventilators should be 
placed not more than three feet apart. 

Field tests of the ventilating system 
were made last year with good results. 
In one instance the wheat had a mois- 
ture content of 16 per cent when it 
went into the ventilated bin and at 
the end of seventy-four days came out 
with a moisture content of only 14.3 
per cent. Full details regarding the 
construction of the ventilators and the 
results of the department’s field tests 


is 


and laboratory experiments may be 
had upon application to the depart- 


ment at Washington, D. C. Ask for 
mimeographed circular entitled “Ven- 
tilated Farm Grain Bins,” published 


by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- | 


nomics. 





Farm labor became about 18 per 
cent more effective in crop production 
during the last decade, says the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 
Altho the number of farm workers 
decreased over 4 per cent in that peri- 
od, the mass of crop production in- 
creased about 13 per cent. The in- 
creased efficiency is attributed chiefly 
to the use of more and better machin- 
‘ery, the time saved by the use of 
eutomobiles, and to the fact that farm 
owners and their families are work- 
ing harder or longer on account of 
farm labor shortage and high wages. 








Keeping the Record Straight 


How to Settle Labor D 
By I. W.D 


NE of the troublesome things in 

settling up the costs of threshing, 
silo filling and other operations in 
which farmers work on a ring or co- 
operative basis, is that of keeping 
track of and making the proper allow- 
ances for the various amounts of work 
each farmer has to do. If each farmer 
had exactly the same number of acres 
or bushels of each kind of grain, the 
problem would be simple; but where 
one farmer has a big ac reage and the 
next a small one, it sometimes seems 
somewhat complicated. Both the bush- 
el method and the hour method of la- 
bor distribution are used, but surveys 
made by the farm management de- 
partment of the University of [llinois 
show that the time or hour basis is 
the fairest and most satisfactory 
method. 

Table No. 1, given herewith, illus- 
trates conditions frequently found to 
exist in threshing rings, showing the 
differences in acreage and bushels of 
grain threshed on different farms in 
a community. Using this data as a 
basis, a description of settling labor 
on the time basis is given as follows: 

The time basis of settling labor dif- 
ferences which oecur in using labor in 
threshing is a method of settling on 
the basis of man labor which each 
member of the threshing ring furnish- 
es to others and receives from them. 
This method necessitates the appoint- 
ment of a time-keeper, who may also 
act as treasurer. The time-keeper will 


find it convenient to use some such 
form for recording time as is shown 


This form is like a 
regular time sheet, except that the 
farmers for whom threshing is done 
are listed at the top of each column, 
in place of the different days of the 
week. On the line with each farmer's 
name is recorded the number of hours 
of man labor which. he and his hired 


in Table No, 2. 


ifferences in Threshing 
ICKERSON 


help have furnished to the other mem- 
bers of the ring. Delays of more than 
15 minutes, for which the member 
having the threshing done is not re- 
sponsible, are not charged against 
him. The actual records of the same 
ring and the final settlement are 
shown in Table No. 2. 


Farmer A was the first to thresh. 
He received from Farmers BP, C, D, E, 
F, G and H, 16, 16, 32, 16, 32, 32 and 32 
hours of labor, respectively, or a total 
of 176 hours. He is therefore indebt- 
ed to the ring for that number of 
hours. During the threshing season, 
Farmer A furnishes Farmers B, C, D, 
E, F, G and H with 22, 8, 46, 14, 15, 14 
and 13 hours, respectively, or a total 
of 132 hours, which amount is credited 
to him. Farmer B receives in all 242 
hours of labor and furnishes a total of 
126 hours to the other members of the 
ring. The debits (Dr.-hours received 
by each from the ring) and the credits 
(Cr.-hours furnished to the ring) of 
each of the other members may be 
readily noted on the time sheet shown 
in Table No. 2. 

The difference between the hours 
received (Dr.) and the hours furnished 
(Cr.) represents the amount owed to 
the ring or by the ring. 
A’s 
132. He therefore owes the ring for 
the difference, or 44 hours. Farmer B 
also receives more help than he fur- 
nishes. He owes the ring for 
minns 126, or 116 hours. Farmer C 
receives 88 hours but furnishes 140. 
The ring therefore owes him for the 
difference, which is 52 hours. Farm- 
ers D and E received more labor than 
they furnished, and therefore owe the 
ring for the differences, or 256 and 20 
hours, respectively. Farmers C, F, G 
and H furnished more labor than they 
received. The ring owes them for 52, 
116, 128 and 120 hours, respectively. 
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alent to two bushels of oats. 
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ACTUAL THRESHING RING 
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It is not necessary to record the time of each farmer on his own job. 
Labor was figured at 25 cents per hour. 











Thus Farmer } 
total debit is .76 hours afid credit | 


242 | 
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| requirement 
| amendment 
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On the basis of 25 cents per hour, the 


amounts owed to the ring by A, Bp 
and E would be $11, $29, $64 and g5 
respectively. : 
be paid to the treasurer, who would 
then pay C, F, G and H the amounts 
owed them, viz., $13, $29, $32 and g¢5 

Other methods of settlement apy 
called bushel} basis and the acreage 
basis. The objection to the bushg 
basis is that some men may have grain 
which yields much less even tho there 
is a great deal of straw to put thra 
the machine, or threshing may take a 
long time, due to weeds in the grain 
The objection to the acreage basgig jg 
that yield varies widely from farm to 
farm. It seems that for all conditions 
the time basis is the fairest metliod of 


making settlement. Where one farmer. 


furnishes several horses and others 
none, it would almost be necessary to 
keep track of the horse hours in the 
same way as for the man hours, set 
an agreed pric. on this (usually 15 
cents an hour will be about right) ang 
then balance this up in exactly the 
same way as for the man hours, 





Packers and Stock Yards Admin. 
istration Issues New Bond- 
ing Regulation 

A new regulation, effective Nov, |, 
1924, is announced by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under which bonds will be 
required to cover the business trang 
actions of commission men, traders, 
packer buyers and other dealers at al} 
public stockyard markets. Heretofore 
commission, men only have been rw 
quired to be bonded and it has beep 
urged that transactions of other 
classes of business agencies in the 
same markets should also be covered 


by bonds. 

Authority to make such a require 
ment was granted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the last agricultural ap 
propriation bill, and the new bonding 
is in the form of a 
to the existing regule 
tions under the packers and_ stock 
yards act. 

The bonds now to be required of all 
market agencies and dealers buying 


or selling livestock at public stockyadm™® 


markets are to range in amount from 
a minimum of $1,000 to a maximum 
of $50,000, according to the volume of 
business handled, plus 10 per cent 0 


the amount of the business over $50 


000. The amounts are to be dete 
mined either by the largest amount 
of sales or purchases, or both com 
bined, on any one business day in the 
preceding twelve months, or by thé 
average of such or any one busines 
day in the preceding twelve month 
or by the average of such transactio 
for two business days based on the 
tal number of business days and tht 
total transactions in the precediph 
twelve months, as the market agengq 
or dealer may elect. 

The regulation also provides 
when two or more dealers are the é 
ployes or agents solely of the sal 
principal they shall be covered by? 
single bond based on their total 
ness. This permits all the bus 
transactions in the public stocky 
markets of any packer to be covel™ 
by one bond. 

The regulation also provides that i 
any other case any two or more d@ 
ers or two or more market a8 
may be covered by one bond. 
permits a number of dealers or 
agencies to co-operate or make. 
arrangements in order to meet ! 
bonding requirement. 

Duplicates of all bonds must be? 
with the packers and stocky 
ministration and notice of tem 
tion of a bond must be given to” 
government at Jeast ten days 
the effective date of the termine 
The bonds must be surety 
bonds or in any form which gives 
tection substantially equivalest ® 
that of a surety company. ” 
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the other. It has been the combined 
task of the church and Grange’ to fos- 


and develop the life of ‘our young 
age ter 


' ple. This, | would say, is the out- 
shel ; standing feature of our community life 
ie and of our work. Along religious, ed- 
thra } ycational and social lines, our young 
ke a people, numbering about fifty, ranging 
rain, from early high school to college age, 
is fs with scarcely a single exception, are 
m te Joyal supporters of the church and its 
‘ions | various activities. We have twenty- 
id of two attending high school and five in 
rmep ae college from the families of the 
thers ME church and Grange.” 
ry to Community work, the use of the 
1 the Grange hall as a center—this has been 
1 Set the main plank in the Jasper county 
ly i program. But what are the items in 
) and this program? 
the Community music—singing and or- 

chestra work—is one of them. J. R. 
Powers, master of the Pomona Grange, 

P gaid to me: 
Min . "Bight Granges, maybe nine, have 
- orchestras. Maybe you heard the com- 
bined Grange orchestra play at the 


fair. Thirty pieces, and they put up a 
Vv. LR mighty good performance., The local 
ry of Granges have orchestras of from five 
ill be to twenty pieces, and more coming in. 
rans The young folks get their ambition 

stirred up and start taking lessons so 
ders, they can get in. 
at all “As for community singing, the best 
oforeM place to hear that is at Wittemberg. 
n tem Pastor Mills certainly has the folks 
been trained so they swing into it in great 

style.” 
be: Home talent drama is another item. 
1 thee whe Sugar Grove Grange last year put 
veredm@® ona play that was given eight times 


around the county. This year, five 
quire Granges are planning to put on plays. 
ary of Several Grange halls are arranged so 
al apm that a larger stage can be laid for 
nding @ performances of this kind. 






Baseball comes high on the list. Six 
Granges had teams this vear. Last 
year a baseball league of the Granges 
Was jormed, with a series of games be- 
| tween the different locals. Something 
of the sort is planned for next season. 

Debates, socials, mock trials, also 
have their place. A Christmas tree 


f an 
eguila 
stock 





of all 
yurying 
‘kyard 
. from 

























cimumm™ for the community is a regular fea- 
ime OF ture in many Grange halls. Perhaps 
ent of the most interesting angle of Grange 
r $50 Work is the Juvenile Grange, for chil- 
deter dren under fourteen. The children 
moutt/ have their regular meeting, in a sep- 
1 comm afate room, at the same time older 
in them 9Mes are meeting. They have pass 
by theme Words, a ritual and a progrum. A ma- 
isinesif On is in charge. From this junior 








0nt0 department they are graduated direct- 
action IY into the Grange itself, 

the The scene of all these activities is 
nd thl™ the Grange hall, and the hall is a big 





cedifm factor in making this program suc- 
agenda °essful. Home or schoolhouses are 

hot satisfactory for community meet- 
sth ings of this sort. Without a hall, 


the district's work is handicapped. 
How does a small farm organization 

Manage to put up buildings like these? 

P How can a local Grange of forty or 


he € 
» sal 
d by # 
i) bus 








usis fitty members manage to build a hall 
yckyal that costs $5,000 or more? Other or- 
overtime SaNnizations, fighting hard for funds 





to keep alive, 

In the first 
Plarmer turns over 
| Dasture land or 
the site. Then 

trict are tackled 
These May come 
8, materials 


would like to know, 
place, some generous 
on acre or of 
wood lot by the road 
the folks in the 
for donations. 
in the shape of mon- 
work. Former resi- 
Mts who have moved to town are so- 
7 Socials, plays, suppers, fair 
Women are worked up—-largely by the 

—to help the fund. 
With all this, there is usually 
debt When the building is fin- 
ll ae wealthy member of the 
‘en often volunteers to carry 
it at a low rate of interest un- 
m4 0 be paid off. 
%t all the halls are new 


that is 


re sO 









or 


a good 


buildings. 
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Why the Jasper County Grange Thrives 


(Continued from page 3 ) 


Some are remodeled churches, some 
old school buildings. One at Festfield 
cost the Grange nothing. It was built 
and given to the community to use for 
Grange and Sabbath school without 
charge. 

Over at Palo Alto Grange—the hall 
is a fine, big building equipped with 
lights and water and with a kitchen 
and dining room in the basement— 
there hang the mummified remains of 
the doughnut that started the hall. It 
was at a farm auction sale, and part of 


the lunch was left over. At the close 
of the atiction, someone suggested that 
the remnant of the lunch be aue- 


tioned off and the proceeds be turned 
to the building fund. The first 
doughnut sold for 30 cents, the first 
money for the fund, The buyer turned 
the doughnut back, to be honored with 


over 


a bow of ribbon and a case as the 
cause of the first donation. 
One of the interesting features of 


the Granges in Jasper county is that 
four of them are quite close to New- 
ton. Presumably, the competition of 
the town would draw folks away to 
more urban‘entertainments. It doesn’t 
seem to. The Grange can _ outpull 
Newton when it comes to getting the 
farmers together in a social gathering. 

A weak feature of the Granges in 
some districts, particularly in the east, 
that too many folks who are not 
farmers have been brought into the 
organization. Jasper county has kept 
its membership list quite clean in this 


is 


regard. Working farmers are almost 
the only ones to share the Grange 
privileges. 

These folks in Jasper county have 


the answer to the problem 
of keeping an organization alive is to 
make it a social asset to the commu- 
nity. That isn’t the whole answer, of 
course, Farm organizations in other 
sections have done as well by making 


themselves business assets to the 
farmers of their community. One or 
the other must be done—may we see 
the day when the two can be com- 
bined—and the Grange has _ proved 
that the way to strike ten in social 


work in the community is to draw to- 
gether every social activity possible to 
one common center, the Grange hall. 


. 
The Cost of a Weanling Pig 
Records kept by Pennsylvania farm- 
that during the past three 
average of a pig 
weuning time has varied from $4.06 to 


ers show 


years the cost at 


roof 


po.de. 


Twelve Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania, farmers kept cost of produc- 
tion records on forty-three sows in co- 
with the extension depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania State College. 
The sows averaged slightly more than 
nine pigs each in farrowing and raised 


operation 


slightly under seven each. Costs on 
the fall pigs were lighter than on 
spring-tarrowed pigs. For the three 
seasons of 1921, 1922 and 1923, the 


costs on fall pigs were $4.43, $4.06 and 


$4.57. For the spring seasons of 1922 
and 1928 the costs were $5.06 and 
$5.75 per pig. 


As a result of the study the Penn- 
sylvania extension department issues 
the following summary of the cost of 
caring for a brood sow raising 7.3 
pigs to weaning age: 





DST | hs: ane a a $19.66 
Labor (15.18 hours) ...s..ccoccccessesesse0e 4.55 
Bedding Bi tor Ce a 42 
PDO sc cicscinbsaticendevsviiiiedektncr cess 3.74 
NUS ses pace cadsiec ceva casseatsh feasisads¥ 2.35 
CBG CED OUGS iiesiieicciscacstssesesecsvessiene 75 
Equipment 40 
MUNIN as nis secctenuiccescicsdvietkedexshoctausince 2.28 

TOR rena ousacvsinsonizcavicosctwwicenboiiel $34.15 
CreditS—Manurre ,,......cccccccssscessceeee 1.00 

DEG COME sssidksrussdseee paraiivebettint viele $33.15 
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How often have you observed your neighbor’s Delco- 
Light and the help and happiness that he derives from 
it—-and wished that you too might have Delco-Light 


in your home—on your farm. 


You can have Delco-Light. 


Perhaps, you have never 


found out how really easy it is to have its labor- 


saving help. 


At this time the price of Delco-Light is low. 


It is sold 


to you completely installed, ready to turn on its safe, 


brilliant light. 


Easy terms of payment have been 


arranged. Don’t wish for Delco-Light—have it! 


Delco-Light will pay for itself in many ways. 


It will 


furnish light in every building on the farm, make be- 
fore dawn and after dark chores easier, quicker and 


safer—no dangerous lanterns. 
for pumping water, 


It will furnish current 
running your cream separator, 


washing machine, churn, electric iron, vacuum 


cleaner and radio! 


Ask your Delco-Light dealer or ask us for the partic- 


ulars of a Delco-Light outfit for your place. 


You will 


be agreeably surprised at how easy it now is to have 
this great modern convenience and utility on your farm. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


The Mlectrie Kquipment Co,., 222 
The HMlectric Farm Lighting Co., 
Charles Kk. Wagner, 2211- 
Delco-Light Sales Branch, BB. E. 
107 First St., S. f., 
Deleo-Light Sales Branch, V. R. 
124 i. Fourth St., 
Baxter, 704 Pierce 


D.. 


There are25styles and sizesof Delco-Lightplants, 
one to fit your needs. We also manufacture 
Deleo-Light Water Systems, the Delco-Light 
Washing Machine and Frigidaire, the Electric 
Refrigerator. All Products made for 32 and 110 
volt Direct or Alternating Current Service, 
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- WALLACES’ FARMER, October 17, 











{THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 





Land Taxes 


To Wallacés’ Farmer: 

In your issue of October 3, you ask 
your readers what they think of the 
idea of taxing farm land worked by 
tehants at a 50 per cent higher rate 
than land worked by the owners. In 
a proper consideration of this propo- 
sition two questions present them- 
selves: First, who are the owners of 
these rented farms? Sevond, has ten- 
ancy a necessary and proper place in 
our farm life? 

According to a survey made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture the great majority of farm land- 
lords are retired farmers or business* 
men in our small towns. All but nine 
per cent live in the same county as 
their farms or in an adjoining county. 
They are close enough to their farms 
to be responsive to their needs. 

America is virtually free from two 
of the greatest evils that generally ac- 
company land tenantry—concentration 
of land in large holdings and absentee 
Jandlordism. 

The average retired farmer 
turned his farm home over to a tenant 


and must go to the expense of pro- 
viding a house to take its place in 
town. He now has the upkeep of his 


home in town in addition to his farm. 
He also pays high town taxes, so that 


he already is taxed more than his 
neighbor who remains on the farm. 
He is less able financially te pay 


more taxes, as he has lessened his in- 
come and increased his living expense. 
His farm must now support two fami- 
lies his neighbor's farm only 
supports one. 

By renting his farm to a tenant he 
has given young man an oppor- 
tunity to work up to farm ownership. 
A survey has shown that in lowa in 
1920, 63 per. cent of the owner farmers 
had been tenants during a part of their 
Farm tenancy the 
stone to farm ownership. If 


where 


some 


career. was step- 


ping 


there were no tenants there would be 
no future owners except by inherit 
ance, ° 

If the young man starting out in 
life could not rent a farm, he must, 
since there is no employment in the 
small town, drift to the large city, 
thus adding to the problems and con- 
gestion of our large industrial cen- 
ters. As it is now, our retired farm- 
ers form a large part of the popula- 


tion of our small towns, thus keeping 
some of our increasing population in 
rural communities. 

Since farm tenancy is a necessary 


part of our farm life, is there any good 


reason for an additional tax burden 
on our rented farms? I say, abso- 
lutely no! Legislation to that effect 


would be class legislation of the most 
vicious type 

While it is true that some rented 
farms are poorly managed, the same 
can be said of some farms operated by 
their owners. It is also true that many 
rented farms are operated in a very 
capable manner. This is especially 
true of farms operated under a stock- 
share lease, where the tenant and the 
owner are virtually partners § and 
equally interested in the successful 
operation of the farm. These are live- 
stock farms, and usually all of the 
crops are fed on the farm. This can 


not be said of some owner operated 
farms. The owner of a stock-share 
rented farm is quite often a man of 


much practical experience, which is a 


great asset in managing the farm, 
while his capital is also an asset in 
earrying the marketable livestock 
thru temporary bad markets. A farm 
operated in this manner has an ad- 
vantage in this respect over farms 
operated by owners who are handi- 


capped by debt. 


o 
has 


So we see that any evils connected 
with our rented farms are individual 
cases and do not apply to all rented 
farms, and that some owner operated 
farms are not up to the standard of 
some rented farms. Consequently, the 
remedy proposed in Wallaces’ Farmer 
of October 3 would not do. 

J. C. GINGERY. 

Shelby County, Iowa. 

Remarks: Our correspondent’s ob- 
jection to placing an increased burden 
on the retired farmer might be over- 
come by having the increased tax lex- 
ied only on that land held in excess 
of 200 acres. Besides, would it not be 
a good plan if the retired farmer sold 
his land to the actual farmer within 
five or ten years after retiring? The 
man who needs help is the farmer who 
has recently bought land, not the man 
who has recently retired to town.— 
editor. 


Punish Those Who Voted Wrong 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to thank you for the good 
fight you have long made for the agri- 
cultural interests of this country, and 
especially for the splendid work for 
the McNary-Haugen bill, recently de- 
feated in congress. 

As a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Missouri Farm Bureau 
Federation, I want to say the fight for 
a square deal and simple justice for 
the farmers of this country is just be- 
ginning. The farmers here are aroused 
and very much displeased because con- 








gress did not work out at least some 
temporary cinergency meusure to re 
lieve the distressed conéition of the 


present time. 

I think some such organization as 
the American Council of Agriculture 
should be worked out, se that every 
agricultural organization in America 
could speak on legislative matters as 


one man. 
Surely the Jeaders in congress do 
not know what a condition exists 


among the farmers of this country to- 


_day. There is no polities in this ques- 
tion. We farmers must stand by the 
representatives that stand by our in- 


terests, if we are to get anywhere. 

Tt seems to me an awful pity there 
is no way to save the farmer who is 
a good citizen, a good farmer, working 
fourteen hours a day, doing his dead 
level best to save his farm because he 
wants a home in God's out-of-doors. 
And all he wants or asks is just a little 
profit on what he produces. 

PAUL. M. CULVER. 

Clinton County, Missouri. 


Farm Organizations 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I was very much interested in the 
article of September 12, on “Do 


the Farmers’ Organizations Lack ‘In- 
nards’?” may not lack them, 
but they sure have not them up 
to date. f want it distinctly under- 
stood I have nothing but praise for the 


They 


used 


men who are trying to do something 
to better our condition or the men 
who are representing us, for to my 
mind they are holding an empty sack. 

I claim, and always have, that we 
haven't an organization; we have a 
“nass the hat” proposition. You can 
drop in or drop out, just as you 


please. 

I doubt very much whether we have 
as many paid up members today as we 
had several years ago. President Cool- 
idge says in his acceptance speech the 
farmer’s troubles must be settled prin- 
cipally by himself, and adds what we 
need is a few real leaders who will 
give their lives to the work and who 
can’t be sidetracked. 





In other words, we need a few men 
like Samuel Gompers, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er has said a lot of good things on 
this subject. A few weeks ago it was 
suggested that we should have young- 
er men in our work. I want to second 
this and to appeal to the young farm- 
ers. My heart goes out to you boys. 
1 know the hard road that you and 
your wives and children must tread if 
something is not done. 

There is a big fight ahead, and if 
you love a good fight, let’s go! This 
fight that I have in mind is not with 
Capital or Labor, but it is a house- 
cleaning at home. Make the farmers’ 
organizations in Iowa 100 per cent. 

I feel we should make the biggest 
drive this winter for the most effi- 
cient organization that has ever been 
known. The big boys came along a 
few years ago and bowled us over. 
Now, there is no disgrace in being 
knocked down, boys, but to lie there 
and whine—that is disgrace. So let's 
get up and do the thing that must be 
done first—organize. 

‘ Ec. T 

Cass County, Iowa. 


NEER. 


Handling Ewes On Shares 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I noticed the article, “Ewes on 
hares,” in the September 26 issue of 


Wallaces’ Farmer, and will give the 
experience we have had along this 
line. 

In ovr case, A owned the pasture 
land, which was brushy, and which 
he desired to have cleaned up of all 
brush and. briers. A furnished the 
woven wire and had the brush and 
briers cut off and burned. 3 put the 


wire on the fence. A furnished all the 
ewes and rams. B paid A the custom- 
ary rent and fed and cared for the 
sheep. The woot and lambs were 
equally divided, A disposing of his 
lambs. Under the agreement the orig- 
inal sheep were to be culled as need- 
ed and A was to turn over the original 
flock to B when wanted. 


This, you see, was not done as an 
investment on the part of A. but rath- 
er as @ means of Keeping the pasture 


cleaned up and to get B started in the 
sheep business. 
MILTON H. 


Illinois. 


PRICE, 
Bond County, 


Advises Against Old Seed Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue you urge farmers 
to save the best ears out of their old 
crib corn for seed. This is well enough 
as a safeguard, but I would urge them 
to get new seed'if they can. Last year 
I had an experience that shows up the 
weakness of old corn. In some years I 
have had much more extreme results 
than these to be quoted, but these will 
indicate what may happen with old 
corn 

Crib corn picked out in spring from 
crop grown the year before Outyielded 
three-year-old seed by an average of 
12.1 bushels per acre. 

Late picked seed of the fall before 
outyielded the three-year-old seed by 
an average of 17.6 bushels. per acre. 

It is my staunch belief that early 
picked seed, properly dried and select- 
ed, would have made a still greater 
increase in yield over the old corn. 

These results were obtained from 
the average of two plots, not adjacent 
to each other. One was on old ground; 


the other on new ground. The corn 
was planted by hand. The averages 
were taken from a lot of different 


rows. 
GEORGE M. ALLEE. 
Buena Vista County, Iowa. 


From the Sugar Beet Growers 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The beet growers of northern Colo. 
rado have secured a contract from the 
sugar company in which the price 
beets is determined by the net Selling 
price of sugar. This contract has beey 
so satisfactory that there is an jp, 
creased acreage from 110,000 to 1%, 
000 acres. This net price is deter. 
mined by how near our product can 
be sold at the point of production, ff 
we are compelled to ship sugar to fg 
eastern markets, the freight reduggs 
the net price of sugar. If we receiyg 
$7 net for sugar instead of $6.50, the 
price of a ton of beets is increased 9 
cents, or about $8 an acre. 

Our farmers are offering their prog 
uct, guaranteed absolutely, both from 
a chemical and physical standpoint, tp 
he the same as the best cane sugar fg 
the world. This guarantee is based oy 
the results of tests by domestic s¢ 
ence teachers and United States chem 
ists, but there is a_ foolish  notiop 
abroad in the land that beet sugar wil} 
not do this or that, and as a conse 
quence these mistaken people demand 
cane sugar at 20 cents a hundred high 
ey than our product. This bag of cane 
sugar must come from New York, and 
“Ss a consequence of this purchase 4 
farmer in a nearby state must ship 
bag of beet sugar of exactly the 
same quality to some town in the Ohio 
valley. To do this, the heet farmer 
must pay the freight on this bag of 
beet sugar, and as a result of this 
freight receive a low net price for beet 
sugar. 

The price may be such that he finds 
it unprofitable to grow sugar beets 
He is thus forced to grow. wheat, 
of which, on this good land, he can 
raise from 40 to 50 bushels. Not being 
permitted to grow sugar beets, this 
beet farmer becomes a competitor in 
an already overstocked wheat market 


his 


The beet farmer, thru the beet asso 
ciation, is making an appeal to the 
farmers of nearby states to use his 


equally good product to the benefit of 
hoth parties. 

Thousands of dolkars of freight have 
been lost in shipping tratn loads of 
beet sugar to eastern markets, while 
trainloads of cane sugar have beet 
cross-hauled across the country. We 
are surely dependent, one upon th 
other. 

J. D. PANCAKE. 
Mountain States Bee 
Marketing Association, 


Secretary 
Growers’ 
Remarks: If farmers by their buy 
ing power want to support farming {it 
dustries in their own section, middle 
western folks should probably give 
preference to corn sugar or beet sugar. 
Editor. 


Preventing the Rope From 
Twisting 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was interested in the inquiry fro@ 
Kansas reader in regard to best meth 
ods of dealing with new rope to M 
vent twisting while in use. I had tt 
ble on four different occasions with# 
400-foot rope and found the followias 
method of treatment quite enti 
tory. Select a smooth cedar post 
the fence where wire can not intent 
loop end of rope around post close © 
the ground and attach to hind axle 
wagon, drawing back and forth ™ 
reverse ends, and I think the kinks 
forever gone from that rope. 
rope perfectly dry. 


S. C. POLLOCK 
Hancock County, Iowa. 
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A Nebraska Farm Boy Abroad 


(Continued from page 9) 


the lobbies before the social hall 
are as highly vaulted and richly fur- 
nished in their carved mahogany pan- 
ais as in any hotel in America. There 
js 2 marbled swimming pool varying 
gradually from wading depth to nine 
feet of water under the diving board. 
Beautiful tiled pillars and stairways, 
falconies and winter garden garnish- 
ings add luxury to the novelty of a 
swimming pool on board ship. 
Elevators carry passengers from one 
deck to another, and there is a tele- 
phone in every stateroom. <A winter 
garden of clustered blossoms and palm 
trees, a fully equipped gymnasium and 
a large library offer opportunities for 
passing away the time. 

[traveled first class—and first class 
on the Leviathan means that there 
jsn't any higher “class” on all the 
seas. 

As llay there in my luxurious cabin, 
J recalled those bitter cold mornings 
on my old homestead in Wyoming 
when | would brush the frost from my 
pillow, and with the thermometer 
showing 35 or 40 degrees below zero 
in the little shiplap cabin I had built 
myself, | would crawl out, shake 
down the ashes and kindle a fire and 
then shiver back into bed again to 
wait for that little topsy stove to 
bring the temperature up a hundred 
degrees—to 60. Then I would walk 
a half mile to find some water that 
wasn't frozen and be ready to wash up 
and get breakfast. ° 
A light rap on my stateroom door 
would rouse me from this reverie and 
a slavish, courteous voice in pure Hol- 
lywood tones would announce “Your 
ba'ath is ready, sir.” My master of 
the bath would wish me a schooled 
good morning, gravely open the door 
while I slipped on my combination 
bathrobe and raincoat, and then he 
would lead me into my large bath- 
room and gently bow my attention to 
an eight-foot tub with a warm salt 
bath already drawn and a towel as 
large as a stack cover. By the time 
I had exhausted the possibilities of 
that great institution my faithful stew- 
ard would have my shaving gear neat- 
ly arranged on my dressing table and 
the warm water running in the lava- 
tory; he would have my clothes laid 
out on the bed and be ready to bow 
himself out of the room and leave me 
entirely to my own resources, as soon 
as he felt convinced within himself 
that I was equal to the oecasion. 
| would take the elevator up to B 
deck und walk five times uround the 
promenade, which made a mile. Then 
I would take the elevator down five 
floors to the dining room. One hand- 
sole man would take my hat and an- 
other would hand me the morning pa- 
der, printed on board from radio news 
service, Another man with a uniform 
like John Philip Sousa’s would escort 
me to my teble and turn me over to 
the mercies of my waiter who had pos- 
sibly been waiting for me for an hour 
of nore. He had only four people to 
Stiye altogether, including the doctor 
Who didn’t eat very often. 

Clegg was a very conscientious wait- 
éf who took a personal interest in me 
ftom the start—and never allowed it 
flag until the day I left the ship, 
When | handed him a tip that would 
have paid my board for that many 
days on land. [ think Ze forgot me 
Immediately thereafter. Clegg was an 


wtist. He would actually study the 
Sng of every piece of silver or 
sh that he placed on the table. He 


oa insist that I eat, or sample, a 
a, Coven different variagies of fruit 
he oe magnificent centerpiece that 
aa Waiting for me every morning. 
eis o. would always hring me 
id — different desserts and 
theny a ly bear it if I didn’t try 
three kina He would bring me two or 
With 8 of fish and then tempt me 
Planked steaks, venison, part- 





J 





ridge, turkey, goose, chicken. and ev- 
ery other kind of meat on the menu. 
Meals are always included with the 
ticket, of course, and so it makes no 
difference how much one eats. 

After spending an hour or so in the 
dining room sampling these wares, and 
listening to the famous twenty-piece 
Leviathan orchestra, there was noth- 
ing left to do but loaf around :the 
lounge room, or read and visit on 
deck, or count the ticks on the dog 
watch. At half past six in the evening 
I would go down to my stateroom and 
find my Tuxedo and all the trimmings 
neatly laid out for me to dress for 
dinner. 

All the members in our party took to 
sea life like a calf takes to hand feed- 
ing—it was fine after we got just a 
little used to it. Personally, I didn’t 
know the rudder from the crupper 
when I boarded 
I’d been on the sea two days I counted 
time by “bells” and directions by 
“port” and “starboard.” 

The end of the column is the middle 
of the ocean—but we'll get to land yet, 
in the next article. 





Agricultural Census Planned 


Ar international census of agriecul- 
ture in 1930 is now being promoted 
by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome, according to Asher 
Hobson, American delegate to the in- 
stitute. The purpose of the census is 
to place the agriculttiral statistics of 
all countries on a comparable basis 
for the intelligent interpretation of 
werld food and fiber production and 
needs. 

Many nations do not now take agri- 
cultural censuses, and the enumera- 
tions of others are incomparable be- 
cause uniform terms are not used, Mr. 
Hobson says. Specialists are being 
employed to study the censuses of the 
world, on the basis of which a pro 


the ship, but before 











posed uniform schedule will be worked | 


out and submitted to each 
country. 
can be reached by 1930 to make avail- 


able at that time a comprehensive 


member | 
It is hoped that agreements | 


tabulation of the world’s agriculture. | 


The International Institute, in which 
seventy-one countries now have mem- 
bership, has been an important factor 
in promoting international agriculture 
thru the exchange of current crop and 


livestock statistics among countries, 
Mr. Hobson said, This _ statistical 
service has been built up to a point 


where, for example, the institute re- 
ports currently on 70 per cent of the 


world wheat crop, exclusive’ of 
Russia. 

The statistics of individual coun- 
tries are dispatched to the institute 


at Rome by telegraph, cable and radio, 
where they are tabulated and relayed 
to all countries interested. The re- 
ports to the United States’ are. re 
ceived by the federal Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, where 
they are analyzed and the results are 
broadcast over the country by radio 
and press dispatches. The .service 
has been important in keeping Ameri- 
can farmers and agricultural agencies 
informed on world agricultural condi- 
tions. 


“A History of Jack Stock and Mules 
in Missouri” is the latest title added to 
the library of Missouri livestock his- 
tory now being compiled and written 
by John Ashton. In this booklet Mr. 
Ashton traces the development of jack 
and mule breeding in Missouri from 
the time the first jack was brought 
into the state in 1824 to the present 
time when Missouri stands as the lead- 
ing state in the production of this 
kind of stock, a position it has enjoyed 
for many years. Students of livestock 
history and patrons of the jack and 
mule industry will find Mr. Ashton’s 
latest work of much interest. 








Ruberoid Octab Strip- 
shingles measure 334% by 
11 inches. There are 110 
shingles to the square 
weighing approximately 
190 pounds. They are 
madeinthree colors, sage- 
green, tile-red and steel- 
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" Save Money on Roofing 


You can keep down your expense for roof repairs 
by using Ruberoid Octab Strip-shingles this fall. 
. You'll be surprised to find how little it costs to 
lay Ruberoid Octabs right over the old, worn- 
out, wood shingles. 


You get rid of the troublesome, dirty, expensive 
job of removing the old shingles and save money 
in applying them. Ruberoid Octabs are easy to 
lay. Your own men éan do it. All they need is 
a hammer, nails and a knife. 


Ruberoid Octabs make an attractive fire-resisting 
and durable roof for your home. Ruberoid Roll- 
roofing (smooth-surfaced or mineralized) form an 
ideal covering for your barn, silo or shed. Once 
laid, the roof is there to stay, despite the ravages 
of wind and weather. 


Talk Ruberoid with your building-supply dealer 
or send us the coupon below. 


RUSBEROID 





95 Madison Ave., New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly send me the name of the nearest Ruberoid 
Dealer and information regarding Ruberoid Octab Strip-shingles 
and Ruberoid Roll-rooting. 


There is but one 
Ruberoid. Look for 
the Man on the Label. 
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Aso ment a me 
Feed Your Hogs M 


OGS eat better when a little 
MERRY WAR LYEis mixed 
with their feed—and you know it 
takes appetite to make meat and 
fat. ERRY WAR LYE also 
tends to reduce acidity of feed— 
helps build up the resistance of 
hogs to certain diseases and helps 
tone them up. Thin, scrawny, 
sickly hogs usually improve 
uickly when fed MERRY WAR 
OWDERED LYE—even healthy 
hogs do better. Costs little to 
feed—120 feeds in every can—pays for itself many times over. - 


For years hog raisers have been feeding MERRY WAR LYE—they know 
what it willdo. Profit by their experience—feed your hogs MERRY W. LYE, 
all 


Look For The Picture of The Hog on The 


It Is The Sign of Safety You wil find it enty on ERR 


Sold by Grocers, Druggiste and Feed Dealers. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send ug $1.80 bank draft or post-office money order and 
we will ship 12 cana promptly by prepaid express. Be sure to state dealer’s name. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Directions 
For Feeding 


Thoroughly dissolve a tables ful 
of MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE 
in a little water and mix well with 
feed for ten hogs or thoroughly dis- 
solve HALF acan in water and mix 
with a barrelof feed. Stir well and 
feed night and morning. If on dry 
rations thoroughly dissolve HALF a 
can of MERRY WAR LYE in each 
barrel of drinking water. Follow 
directions carefully. 











€. MYERS LYE CO., Dept. N Third Street and Clark Ave. 


MERRY WAR LYE 
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Stabilize Land Values 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I have just completed reading an ed- 


jtorial entitled, “Don’t Look to Enu- 
rope.” This editorial winds up with 
the following statement: “Our con- 


servatives may not like the idea, but 
the alternatives are clear. It is either 
reduced production, organized dump- 
ing, or a long period of hard times.” 

I wonder, Mr. Editor, if clear think- 
ing and honest effort on the part of 
leaders in the reconstruction move- 
ment might not find a different solu- 
tion for hard times on the American 
farm and one that more in con- 
formity with the welfare of our na- 


is 


tion as a whole. In fact, the basis 
for such solution is furnished by the 
experience of ovr country in a not 


long distant past. When we turn back 
the pages of history, we find that until 
very recently America has been the 
land of opportunity for the economic- 
ally oppressed of all nations and that 
the average of happiness and content- 
ment of the people of our own country 
as compared with those of Europe and 
other parts of the world was very high. 
The underlying reason for this differ- 
ence in conditions is clear to anyone 
who is acquainted witl. the facts of 
the economic history of America in the 
nineteenth century. Economists are 
unanimous in ascribing the higher eco- 
nomic status of the American popula- 
tion in that period to the cheapness 
and consequent availability of land 
and other natural resources to all who 
cared to take advantage of the liber- 
ality of nature. This cheap land op- 
erated as a sort of a balance wheel in 
our industrial life and as an equalizer 
of opportunity for our people. So long 
as this cheap land was available men 
demanded and were in a position to ob- 
tain just compensation for their serv- 
ices without resorting to artificial or 
arbitrary means of doing ‘so, such as 
strikes. This was made possible by 
the alternative opportunity which free 
land gave to every citizen to employ 
himself and become independent if his 
employer could not or would not grant 
him the wages which he believed him- 
self entitled to. 

But Uncle Sam was wasteful and 
prodigal with these great gifts of na- 
ture and long ago permitted large por- 
tions of this priceless heritage to be 
grabbed off by persons who are own- 
ing it for exploiting and speculative 
rather than for useful and productive 
reasons. This has shut off the oppor- 
tunities which free land once supplied 
and made unionism the only vehicle 
for procuring anything like a fair 
wage for the masses which furnish 
the market for farm produce. But un- 
jonism is affecting the wages of only 
a small percentage of wage earnere in 
this country; less than 20 per cent of 
them are organized and the balance 
are working, if at all, for wages that 
are determined by-the present one-sid- 
ed competitive arrangement. I have 
heard farm leaders say that farmers 
‘ would come into their own only when 
labor in the city would get so hard up 


that it would be willing to work for 
what farmers could afford to pay 
them. This seems to be to be a short- 


sighted view, since good wages on the 
part @ city workers are, by all odds, 
the most important source of profita- 
ble farm markets. But in addition 
to having a bad effect on the purchas- 
ing power of the farmers’ main cus- 
tomers, high land values increase his 
cost of production, since the invest- 
ment in land plus the interest on such 
investment must be figured as a part 
of the farmer’s operating costs. Since 
the price of land is continually rising, 
barring certain temporary periods of 
reaction such as we are going thru 
now, it is clear that the operating 
costs due to this factor are rising too. 
And this is one reason why we can 
not compete with countries like Cana- 
da where land values are much lower 
then ours. And even if it were possi- 
ble to reduce our agricultural produc- 
tion the handicaps due to the factor 
of high land values will still continue. 








The whole trouble, Mr. Editor, lies 
in the fact that the farmer is squeezed 
between the high price of land and the 
insufficient purchasing power of the 
consumer resulting from a low earning 
capacity of the great mass of the wage 
earners who are outside the pale of 
organized labor. The road to a solu- 
tion, in my opinion, can be found only 
in the reduction and stabilization of 
high land values and the increase of 
the purchasing power of the farmer’s 
principal customers, the wage earners 
of the cities. 

The method that should be used is 
to eliminate, by means of taxation, the 
toll that land monopoly and other priv- 
ileges take out of all producers of 
wealth and to take unearned incomes in 
lieu of earned incomes. This will re- 
sult in increasing the compensation re- 
ceived by actual producers of wealth, 
thus increasing the purchasing power 
of the latter and reducing the farmer’s 
cost of production. The indications 
are that taxation is destined to play 
an important part in the readjustment 
of our economic machinery. 

EDWARD NORDMAN. 
Commissioner of Markets, Wisconsin. 


Iowa Makes Clean Sweep In 
Butter Show 


Towa butter-makers established a 
record hard to beat when they won all 





six medals offered for butter at the 
recent National Dairy Show, at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, September 29 to 


October 4. The lowa butter won over 
entries from twenty and Can- 
ada, 50% entries being shown in the 
fresh butter and 181 entries in 
the cold storage butter class. Six lowa 
contributed to the show, in- 
Clayton, Cerro Gordo, Bre- 


states 


class 


counties 
cluding 


mer, Worth, Hancock and Mitchell. 
The winners in the fresh butter 
class were as follows: Gold medal— 
EK. P. Gernand, Volga City, score 96; 
silver medal-—John S. Smith, Rock- 
well, score 95: bronze medal—E. M. 
Guiney, Tripoli. In the cold storage 
butter class the winners. were: Gald 
medal—H. CC. Stendel, Northwood, 
score 94.75; silver medal—C. R, Con- 


way, Garner, score 94.4; bronze medal 


| —Reuben Larson, Osage, score 94,25. 





The Angus-Holstein Cross 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to submit my evidence in re- 
gard to the Angus-Holstein cross. 
While I have never finished a toad of 
baby beeves of this breeding, I have 
fed and butchered several calves of 
this cross and have found them to be 
very fine. People who have seen the 
calves before slaughter spoke of their 
exceptional quality, and those who 
have eaten the meat from one of these 
calves have praised its quality. 

I believe that good baby beeves can 
be raised from the Angus-Holstein 
cross. There are plenty of fine Hol- 
stein cows with straight backs, square 
hips and good middles. Cross them 
with an Angus bull of correct type and 
the result is bound to please. W. 

Schuyler County, Illinois. 





Taking the Water Out of the 
Soft Corn 


(Continued from page 6) 
of 1918 one farmer who owned 
a steam tractor employed it very sat- 
isfactorily to dry out his corn by fore- 


Iowa 


ing steam thru pipes placed in the 
corn, The pipes were run into the 
crib at an angle to permit the con- 
densing water to run back into the 
boiler. The pipes were insulated by 


running them thru tile placed rather 
close together so that little corn was 
touched by the pipes. The plan ap- 
pears to have possibilities for farmers 
who have a steam engine handy. 
Salting soft corn helps to take up 
the excess waier and also aid in keep- 
ing down mold. Salting will not in 
itself, however, fully preserve the corn 
since the amount used must be limit- 
ed to a point which will not injure live- 











stock to which the corn is fed. It is 
not advisable to use more than a 
pound of salt to 100 pounds of corn. 

The few days between now and 
husking time afford an opportunity 
for every farmer to get his crib into 
shape to handle soft corn. Ventilators 
should be constructed and arrange- 
ments made for the use of air-drying, 
providing the equipment can be had. 
A little time and expense now will 
add much to the value which the corn 
will have later in the season. 





Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers—Oct. 18-25 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listéd are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by lowa 
farmers. 
Markets and Weather Program 
(lovery day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOT, 360—9:30 a. m., 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock 
ket report. 

Chicago 
m.; 
SR. Ms. Tess 
m.; 1:91 p. 

Davenport, 


weather re- 
mar- 


370— 


11:01 


Markets, WGN, 
10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 

a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. 
m.; 1:25 p. m. 

WoOC, 484—10:00 a. m.: 


Grain 
9 


or «a 
oo Be 


11:00 


a. m.; 12:15 p. m. Wool report Thursday, 
2:00 p. m., in connection with the closing 
report on stock market. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m.; 


12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
uates, at 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the morn- 
ing and also at noon and 1:00 in the after- 
all of the leading western 
with special attention to 


Covers 


but 


noon 
markets 

St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Monday. Special music pro- 
8:00 to 8:20: Wednesday, 


Chicago, 
gram trom 
Sunday and 
grams, Tuesday 


8:00 to $:30; 9:45 tor12:30, midnight revue; 
Thursday, 8:20 to 9:15, musical program; 
Friday 9:30 to 12:30, midnight revue; 
Suturday, 8:00 to 8:58. 

Chicago, WGN, 870—From 7:00 to 10:00 


every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday, Monday and Saturday, starting 
at 5:30 and continuing until 10:00, Satur- 
day, barn dance program, 7:00 to 12:00. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8 to 9, 
music; 16:00 to 11:00, music: Wednesday, 
8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; Thursday, 9:00 
to 16:00, popular musie by orchestra; Fri- 
day, 8:00 to 9:00, music; Saturday, 9:00 to 
10:00, popular music by orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 1200, 

Hastings, Neb., KEIKX, 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 930 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WHAA. 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday. from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
5:00 p. m. 

Kansas City, WHR, 411—7:00 to 8:00, 

Tuesdays and Fridays; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 
City WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday: music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW, 626—6 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every evening but 
Wednesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 7: 
9:00. music. 

St Louis 


day, 


Kansas 


730 


30 to 
KSD, 546—Monday, 
m., 9:00 p. m.; Wednesday, 
Friday, 8:00) p. Saturday, 
musical programs. 


6:45 p. 
6:45 p. m.; 


m.; 7:00 p. m., 


Shenandoah, KFNF, 266 Coneerts ev- 
ery night except Monday. 7:30 to 9:00; 


12:25 to 


Sunday, 


noonday concerts each week-day, 
1:00 p. m.; song service, 
6:30 to 7:30. 


sacred 


Talks 
WoOC, 484—Edueational lec- 
ture 7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tues- 
day and Sunday. Friday, 9:00 to 9:30, 

tourists’ road bulletins. 
Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:90 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; evening hour program, 8:00) to 


Davenport, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


9:00 every night but Sunday, Monday ang © 
Thursday. 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday and Py, 
day, 7:20 to 7:45, Farm Bureau program, 








1OWA HOLSTEIN BREEDERS MEET 


The annual meeting and banquet of 
the Iowa Holstein-Friesian Breeders: jg, 
sociation was held during the Dairy Cag, 
tle Congress at Waterloo, Iowa. 7, 
Thornburg, Des Moines, was re-electeg 
president. Other officers chosen were: 
Oo. FE. Hatch, Davenport, vice-presidents 
E. J. Peek, Mason City, recording secre. 


tary; I. D. Hadley, Sumner, treasures 
H. W. Gleim, Webster City, field secre. 
tary. Directors chosen included W, BR 
tarney, Des Moines; J. P. Eves, Degg 
Moines; I. D. Hadley, Sumner; 0, BE. 
Hatch, Davenport; Earl Weaver, Ames, - 


Waterloo. 


and John Cunningham, 


IOWA DECLARES EMBARGO AGAINST 

FOOT AND MOUTH TERRITORY 

In view of the appearance of foot and 
moutk disease in certain sections, of Tex. 
as, the lowa department of agriculture 
has declared an embargo against the 
shipment of livestock, dressed carcaggeg 
hides, skins, wool, hay, straw, ete.., from 
an area in Texas which includes the cep, 
ter of infegtion and an uninfected belt 
pf territory extending for about 100 miles 
in all directions from the center of in 
fection. The embargo became effective 
October 6. 





—————— 
— 








Only the choicest portion of the most 
carefully selected wheat is good enough 
to make OCCIDENT Flour. That is one 
of the many reasons why OCCIDENT 
costs more and is worth it. Ordcs this 
better flour for your next baking day, 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn, 


Fill in the slip con- 


tained in every ack (e 
of OCCIDENT Flour A o} 
and obtain your copy cost t! 


of the Children’s 


Party Book. 


QCCIBENT 


Hospitality Hotels 


Hotel FONTENELLE, Omaha, Neb. 
Hotel ROME, Omaha, Neb. ; 
Hotel LINCOLN, Lincoln, Neb. 
Hotel MARTIN, Sioux City, Iowa 
Hotel CARPENTER, Sioux Falls,8.D. 
Hotel CATARACT, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Hotel MONTROSE, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Operated by 


THE EPPLEY HOTELS CO. 





The Guaranteed Flour 











—— 


| Feed Capital Brand Meat Med 


A 60% protein digestor tankage 
for a rapid fattener and more 
profitable hog. Valuable 
dealer territory open in lowa. 
Write for sample and prices. 


OSCAR MAYER & CO., Inc. 











North Street, Madison, Wit} 











tornely 
Vein: 











A 


Fourth Street 


NEW LIBERTY MILL 


Grinds Any Kind of Grain 

This is an all purpose Feed Grinder. 
the cob, even with oats mixed. Great for Dairy 
Hog Raisers—This is the only mill in the world 
will grind oats fine, take out the shetls, leaving 
flour for feed, 


jrinds corn & 


that 
pure oft 
It's the mill you've been looking {0 


Great New Invention 


Stop feeding oat shells to pigs. They have 
food value and are harmful, too. 
ers,—Make your own balanced rations. 

Special Falt Prices now in effect. 
duce, we offer a special proposition to one 
each 
power. 


Poultry 


jntre 
To 
your 





locality. Write today, tell us 
Get our introductory price first. 
LIBERTY MILL COMPANY 
Cedar Falls, 


i 
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a Soybeen Thresher 


Most of the soybean growers com- 
plain of the high labor cost of han- 
dling the crop by the usual method of 
atting with binders, shocking, and 
then threshing in a grain thresher, 
probably 70 per cent of the larger 
growers handling the crop in this way 
and nearly all the smaller ones. Most 
growers feel that the acreage will be 
very restricted until some 
quicker and less laborious method of 
harvesting and threshing is developed. 

Soybeans can be threshed very sat- 
jsfactorily on a grain thresher provid- 
eda large enough main drive pulley is 
put on the separator cylinder shaft to 
drive the cylinder at from 350 to 500 
revolutions per minute, the concaves 
are replaced with wooden blanks, and 
other pulleys put on the cylinder 
shaft to drive the rest of the machin- 
ery at its normal speed, and the wind 
stacker fan perhaps a litlte above its 
normal speed. If possible the speed 
should be a little higher when the 
yines are damp in the morning and 
then slowed down somewhat during 
the dry part of the day. Practically 
all separator manufacturers now fur- 
nish pulleys in the proper sizes to 
make these changes. 

The soybean harvester or combined 
picker and thresher is one of the labor 
saving machines from which much is 
expected. These do not cut the vines, 
but simply follow down the rows and a 
beater knocks the beans from the 
vines into a receptacle. This type of 
machine has been on the market for 
about three years and they are now 
available in both the single and double 
row types. While fairly satisfactory 
wader most conditions, they are still 
open to the objections that a consid- 
‘erable proportion of the beans are 
shattered off on the ground and lost, 
and that some of them do not work 
well in wet weather when the ground 
is soft and the vines are down. Also 
none of these so far put on the market 
handle the beans when drilled solid. 
Many inventors and soybean growers 
are working on the problem, however, 
and there is no doubt but what the 
next two or three years will show 
rapid improvement. 

At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Soybean Growers’ Association 
held recently at Ames, Iowa, a soybean 
threshing attachment for an ordinary 
The 
Tegular binder head is removed and 
this attachment fitted in its place. 
The beans in either rows or drilled 
are cut and elevated in the usual way 
and are delivered upon a slowly mov- 
ing web while a rapidly revolving 
shaft with pieces of chain flail out 
the beans much like they were flailed 
out by hand ago. The threshed 
and cleaned beans are delivered at 
the bottom, while the vines and trash 
Fare thrown out upon the ground at the 
tight, This machine is in process of 
Professors Wooley 
P 4nd Helm of the Missouri Agricultural 
F College, Columbia, Mo. The present 
| Dlan is to pull this with a tractor and 
} erate the hinder and thresher ma- 
thinery thru a power take-off from the 
tractor, 

Still another method of attacking 
the problem is that of the threshing 
attathment to an ordinary mower. 
. This Machine takes the beans either 
ffm rows or drilled, cuts and 
threshes and cleans them at one op- 
tation, and the experimental machine 
; did excellent work and left very few 
M8 on the ground. The vines and 
, delivered at the rear. The 
apg models were pulled by a 
; and the threshing equipment 
“- by a gasoline engine, but 
eiea ¢ it will be arranged to be op- 

. Om the tractor power take- 

if desired. This machine was in- 
vented by Mr. Carle Walker of Cli 
ton, 11 - Carle 4 n- 
hin.” 422d is being developed by 
i Self and W. E. Eckhardt, De Kalb, 


much 


years 


\¢ hen you choose acar, . 


POWER 


be surpassed. 


BEAUTY 


SAFETY 


SERVICE 





The automatically lubricated Buick Valve- 
in-Head six-cylinder engine is recognized 
the world over as the most powerful type 
of engine that has ever been developed. 


: COMFORT 


The Buick spring suspension, low- 
pressure tires and even balance 
provide a comfort that has yet to 


A single glance at any Buick is sure to 
show its extraordinary grace and power. 
Closer inspection reveals that this beauty 
goes through and through. Upholstery, 
interior appointments and body finish are 
conspicuous examples. 


The greater safety of Buick four-wheel 
brakes goes without saying. The mechani- 
cal perfection that characterizes Buick’s 
braking system provides a driving safety 
that is endorsed by motorists everywhere. 


Wherever you may travel, Buick author- 
ized service is close at hand. This service 
is on a flat-rate basis and according to 
rigid Buick factory standards. 





Ln 


Buick has them all/ 
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J ACTOR CARS _| 

















WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 

















HIGHEST 
PRICES 


Honest Grading - Prompt Payment 


J FORS 


HIDES-PELTS-WOOL 
hulls for Puce Creuse 


Northwestern Hide & Fur, Inc. 
200 N. ist Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WE ALWA 
Sititla aa 3 





















8 Guide 
, Baits, Smokers, 
Game Laws; How te Grade Furs; 
Reporte—tn FREE! get your 
W to KEEP POSTED. RITE! 
FUNSTEN BROS. & 
830 Funston Bidg. ST. 









co. 
Louls, MO. 
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Trapper’s Supplies. Guns, bai 
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Pink Lacyngitis 
Colds. solve “SPOHN'S” to both the slek 


the w ones. The 
for 30 years. Give “SPOHN’S” for Dog Dis- 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO. 


Traps NOW 


EPS OC kable ins in all 

radio, 
4 COUPON TODAY 

oe ae comme comme ewe ee 
&. W. BIGGS 4 CO., B |-Raw Fure 
3347 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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DISTEMPER ff; 
or eyy 6:76) 0). 5 omy 


Don’t take chances of your horses or mules 


Influenza, 


Coughs or 


up with Distemper, 
Heaves, 


$1.20 at drug stores. 
GOSHEN, IND. 
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“The Folly of Fret”’ 


If you have read that delightful and 
doleful book, “The Education of Henry 
Adams,” that 
was an advocate 


will recall Henry 
of the 


Perhaps he was 


you 
enthusiastic 
uselessness of worry. 
thinking of Mrs. Henry Adams when 
he coined the phrase, “the folly of 
fret.” Leastways, he must have had 
an aunt or cousin or grandmother or 
someone in his family who 
chronic worrier. 

We women worry thousand 
things. The farm women is not only 
concerned about the corn crop and the 
price of hogs, but she carries, in most 
cases, the greater burden of household 
cares, including cooking, cleaning and 
children. Any one of suffi- 
cient to occupy one woman's time and 
thought for a large part of every day. 
A careful consideration of mat- 
ters is not the same as worrying about 
them, and serenity and 
tion result from having “thought 
things out” in this sensible fashion. 

* We worry about health, our own and 


was a 


about a 


these is 


these 


self-satisfac- 


that of our family, and we imagine 
that all sorts of dreadful things are 
about to happen to us. Our thoughts 


might better be turned to the enjoy- 
ment of a winter sunset, of bird songs, 
of flowers, or of poetry No amount 
of worry will keep Johnny from hav- 
ing the measles, and a nature story 
will make him forget that he’s all 
broken out and uncomfortable 

A lot of worry comes from having 
no definite plan for doing work. The 
woman who habitually has more than 
she can do, and worries about every- 
thing that she can not do, will either 


break down eventually or develop in- 
to the nagging sort, who feels that 
every one about her should share in 
her discomfiture. Remember the 
rhyme about “the old woman in Sur- 
rey’? She was this sort. 


“There was an old woman in Surrey, 
Who was morn, noon and night in 
a hurry; 
Called her husband a fool, 
Drove her children to school, 
This worrying old woman in 
Surrey.” 


Worry and red wall 
dining-room are among 
causes of indigestion, if we are to be- 
lieve what tell And, 
surely, the greatest of these is worry. 
Laughing and pleasant conversation, 
on the other hand, are aids to diges- 
tion, 

More than any other 
men, farm women have to think 
and ideal surroundings to their 
thinking in. There is much to be done 
with the hands, but it is largely rou- 
tine, leaving the mind tree to go where 
it will, A calm and capable farm wo- 
man of our acquaintance has grown 
old easily and beautifully by having a 
book-shelf in her kitchen, There’s a 


paper in the 
the chief 


scientists us. 


tlass of wo- 
time 


do 


rocker, too, for comfort in reading. 
Her choice inclndes the Bible, a few 
books on philosophy, poetry, flowers 
and cook books and farmers’ bulletins. 
Novels and magazines she saves for 
the time when the work is done up. 


Several times each day she sits down 
to read, briefly each time. Then she 
goes on, with something to think about 
from her reading. 





For the woman of mature age, skirts 
are ten inches from the floor. A miss 
of sixteen to twenty wears’ them 
shorter; about twelve inches from the 
floor is the correct length for her. 





Fur trimmed dresses and wraps are 
more popular than ever before. Bands 
of fur trim the bottom of the tube-like 
dresses, with narrower bands for cuffs 
and collar. 
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A WITCH NIGHT PARTY 


A witch night party on hallowe’en 
is always delightfully thrilling. No 
wonder, with witches and their play- 
mates the ghosts and. goblins and 
fairies all out and doing their best to 
make it a night full of exciting adven- 
tures into the world of “hants.” 

An invitation to such a party might 
take the form of some lines of original 
verse such as this: 

Witches and and goblins bold 
Command you to be at their party. 

No questions will be 

Provided you're 
Wear old clothes ‘n’ 

hearty. 


fairies 


asked, 
masked. 

bring an appetite 
will warn the 
chockfull 
need a 


invited guests of 
of fun and that 
they will sporting appetite for 
the elusive apple the silver coin 
at the bottom of the pan of flour. 
Tne invitations are written or print- 
with black ink 
board or on corn husks. 


This 
an evening 


on orange 


For this pur- 


ed paste- 


pose choose the smooth inner husks, 
using one husk to an invitation. Roll 
the husk invitations lengthwise and 
tie with yellow varn or ribbon, These 
are not sent thru the mail but are de- 
livered several nights before hallow- 


Have him 
rain hat 
covered, 


e’en by a witch-like person, 
wear a dark and 
that he will be completely 
making a dark, suspicious-looking per- 
son. He will ride up on a broomstick 
und deliver the invitation from out a 
black bag of some sort slung over his 
arm. 

The old barn or the part of the corn 
crib not already filled with corn will 
make ideal places to have this party. 
Or a progressive party may include 
these places. in addition to the attic 
and cellar, which places always appear 
spooky after night. The barn will be 
weird decorated in this fashion: Clear 
back the hay and put tall cornstalks 
in the corners. If the “fodder in thé 
shock” is handy the wallw are lined all 
the around with pumpkin faces 
peering from an occasional rift in the 
corn. These must not be lighted on 
account of the danger from fire, nor is 
it safe to have flickering candles any- 


raincoat sO 


way 


where in the barn. Light is provided 
by lanterns in case the barn is not 
electrically lighted. 

Shielding the lights with green pa- 
per gives a mysterious effect to the 
whole place. If desired, some of the 
lights may be shielded by big yellow 
crepe paper pumpkins with eyes and 
nose and mouth cut out or drawn on 


with charcoal pencil. 

Pumpkin and 
with candles, are strung up and down 
the road, at the gate and up the drive- 
way leading to the. very spot of the 
evening's jollity. Irish potatoes make 
excellent candle holders. Make a hole 
just big enough for the candle to 
wedge into and stick a nail up thru 
the bottom of the pumpkin to hold the 
potato in place. 

More weird than the apparition that 
pursued Ichabod Crane down the road 
in Sleepy Hollow is this ghost made 
up over mother’s form and 
perched in a dark and obscure corner. 
The head consists of skeleton-like fea- 


squash faces, lighted 


dress 


tures drawn in black on white card- 
board. This is tacked to a short stick 
that runs down thru the neck of the 


dress form. A _ pillow slip with the 
edges turped back to make a peaked 
hood is fastened over this. Yardsticks 
placed in the armholes make bony 
arms when a sheet is draped over 
them and around the figure. Black 
gloves make hands. The sheet should 
come down to the floor. If there is 
a fortune teller she will crouch in the 
shadow of this “hant’” and hand out 
lier mystic fates. 

If there is no one in the neighbor- 
hood who can tell fortunes then these 
stunts may be used to peveal fates and 
fortunes: When the arrive 
*they are told to follow the cobwebby 
varn that they will find strung in a 
maze all about the room. To do this, 
use gray yarn for the girls and binder 
twine or yellow yarn for the boys. 
Tangle the threads completely and tie 
occasional knots that must be undone. 
When the string is followed to its end 
the fortune will be found tied up in a 
piece of paper. To add still more fun 
to this fortune, write the fortune with 
a pen or brush dipped in milk and 
tell them to hold their papers over a 
lighted candle. The heat will in a 
short time reveal the written words 
invisible before. 


fZuests 


An old but ever popular fortune is 
that told by the bobbing appies in 
the bright and shiny washtub. Place 
twelve lucky apples in the tub of wa- 
ter. These apples have into 
them all sorts of lucky and unlucky 
symbols. A ring means the receiver of 
the apple has much happiness in store 
for him within the next year. A coin 
means wealth, naturally, and a button 
signifies hard work but finally happi- 
ness as a reward for hard work. These 
and other symbols may be pressed into 
the sides of the apples without spoil- 
ing the looks of them. 

The clothes line fortune: String a 
clothes line from one end of the room 
to the other, low enough so that the 
guest of average height may reach if 
with his teeth. Suspended from it is 
a fortune for every one. The guests 
are blindfolded in turn, led up to the 
fortune line and asked to bite a for- 
tune off the line. 

Fortunes may include sticky apples 
which forecast a somewhat messy fu- 
ture; pickles, suggesting a _ lifelong 
matter of being in pickles; a piece of 
cake promises great luxury besides be- 
ing easy to take; a long slim carrot 
means a long life lived on the farm; a 
pencil, that the person will some day 
write for a living; a lemon, a bitter 
life; a dried and wrinkled prune prom- 
ises long life and happiness 

The touching fortune is another way 
to have lots of fun. Each is shown 
a platter on which there are three 
gifts which, he is told, indicate future 
gifts. He is then blindfolded and told 
to pick out one of these. Meanwhile 
the first platter has been substituted 
by another into which a cupful of mo- 
lasses has been poured. Rules of eti- 
quette can not be enforced in this 
and guests are allowed to lick 
their fingers as mucn as they please. 

Analysis: Each one .s given a piece 
of paper and a pencil and told to 
write his name at the top of the paper, 
folding it then so that the name is 
covered up. He then passes it to a 


pressed 


case 


sheet, 


neighbor. Here the host or 
directs them’ to write a noun and an 
adjective describing a person. hp 
papers have been thoroly jumbled gy 
that no one knows whose paper hg 
has. After these are all written the 
papers are unfolded and read by the 
persons holding them, to the amuse 
ment of everyone. p 

A stunt that will add to the oyep 
ing’s merriment is the witch’s caf. 
Boys and girls are seated around gq 
sheet, either un the floor or on chairg, 
Each holds to the edge of the shegt’ 
with his right hand, leaving the eff 
free for passing things. Then the 
hostess or some other of the party be 
gins to recite in a sonorous voice the” 
sad story of the witch’s cat. The room 
must be dark for this game. 

“Once upon a time there was a great 
and terrible witch, She lived all along 
with a funny-faced cat whom ghe 
called Charlie. Fresh Cat. Chartie 
was very fond of playing tricks on peo 
ple but he never dared to try anything 
funny on the old witch. He was really 
very much afraid of her, tho he loved 
her dearly. Then one day the wit 
rode off on her broomstick and never 
came back. Charlie Fresh (Cat 
searched for her everywhere for dayg 
and days and watched up every night 
for her till he finally wasted away and 
died, 

“To prove to you that this is the 
truth and a matter of great historie 
importance, IT will now pass certain} 
parts of the witch’s cat to you.” 

As each part is passed under the 
the name is announced. It ig 
made clear that if any part is dropped 
the dropper will be fined. The first 
thing passed is the cat’s head, a ball 
of yarn with pins or hairpins stuck ip 
for whiskers. When that has gone the 
rounds the tail is passed, a tail taken 
from a fur piece; the teeth, little round 
pearl buttons on a string; the tongué, 
a pickle; the heart, a slimy raw oyster, 

At this point and while the guests 
are feeling almost “scared to death,” 
hideous noises happen. No one is ak 
lowed to speak so a blood-curdling yell 
from a far corner of the room will 
make them shudder properly. Intense 
quiet and then water’ is dropped, 
trickle by trickle, from some one oné 
rafter into a pail down below. A 
screeching fiddle, owl sounds, cat 
calls, a sudden dropping of a tray o 
tinware or a dishpan of broken glass 
do not help to scothe the nerves of the 
huddled crowd to any great extent 

A large tray of sandwiches and @ 
huge dishpan of popcorn balls are thea 
placed in the center of the crowd and 
the guests are told to help themselv@ 
Apples may be served, too. 


OStegg 





SHEPHERD'S PIE 
Here is a different way to make use 
the left-over Line & 
shallow baking dish or deep pie-pan with 


mashed potatoes. 


mashed potatoes and fill with minced bee, 
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or lamb or chicken. Pour over this plumber: , 
: ; : Pad His pe 
left-over meat gravy. or, lacking this. Oy 
a isten well, Season with Mice meue, 
cream to moisten well. Season with d 
and pepper. Cover the top with mas from 
potatoes or if you have a_ pastry ¢ While, At 
force the potato thru the fluted fibe © was bit 
crossing und criss-crossing in a decom As C eleme 
tive effect. Put in the oven and heat @ Dlace 
til thoroly hot and well browned on (OP ® for 
Brushing the potato crust with white "88 the 
of egg and allowing it to stand in & M@@M@0untpy, H 
oven for an instant before adding om “OBS the 
meat filling will keep the latter from | nd 
soaking in to any extent. * appar 
Tefreshmen: 
Se eae Pa Mem, even 
DROP DOUGHNUTS Jesus, ex) 
One cup of sugar, one cup of milke owt Mion, op the | 
cups of flour, one-fourth cup of M@” estern of t} 
butter, five eggs, four teaspoons of BCH near : 
ing powder, one teaspoon of orange flave N Profor 
ing, dash of nutmeg. de Onstious 
With a teaspoon drop small amounts T0se, 80 ¢ 








this mixture into boiling lard. They 
cook quickly and be round and light 2 
rolling is necessary with these 4 
nuts. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


oe 





the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement {s made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text, 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo] Lesson must not be repro- 
uced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 
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Jesus Stilling the Storm 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for Oct. 26, 1924. Matthew, 8:18, 
497; Luke, 8:22-25, Printed—Mark, 
4:35-41.) : 


“And on that day, when even was 
gme, he saith unto them, Let us go 
over unto the other side. (36) And 
jeaving the multitude, they take him 
wih them, even as he was, in the 
poat. And other boats were with him. 
(37) And there ariseth a great storm 
of wind, and the waves beat into the 
poat, insomuch that the boat was now 
filling. (98) And he himself was in 
the stern, asleep on the cushion: and 
they awake him, and say unto him, 
Teacher, carest thou not that we per- 
jh? (39) And he awoke, and 
buked the wind, and said unto the sea, 
Peace, be still. And the wind ceased, 
and tere Was a great calm. (40) And 
he said unto them, Why are ye fear- 
fy]? have ye not yet faith? (41) And 
they feared exceedingly, and said one 
fo another, Who, then, is this, that 


re- 


even the wind and the sea obey him?” 
Still more to impress upon the 
minds of his Jewish readers that Je- 


sus of Nazareth was indeed the Christ, 
the’ Messiah for whom they had _ so 
long been looking, Matthew (chapter 
§:23-34) selects the two miracles re- 
lated in the fourth and fifth chap- 
ters of the gospel of Mark, one show- 
ing His power over the storm and the 
other showing His power over de- 
mons. At the time when these mira- 
les were wrought (and it is. agreed 
by the three evangelists who mention 
them that they occurred on the same 
day) Jesus had begun to speak in par- 
ables. The reason He gives for doing 


0 is that resistance to His teachings 
ad been developed to such a_ point 
hat it affected the popular mind. He 


adopts this method of teaching for the 
welfare of both His friends and His 
foes, that His opponents may not be- 
come gospel-hardened by rejecting the 
ruth, and that it may be impressed 
more forcibly upon truth lovers. 
During this day, as will be seen 
om the parallel passages in Matthew, 
Hauke and Mark, Jesus had been thus 
aching, and by early evening when 
he sun began to-set, say about 3 
Velock, He was worn out physically 
Ml mentally as well. Nothing so ex- 
malists a Man as discouragement com- 
bined with what we would call men- 
al Weariness. And Jesus was now 
thoroly mentally tired, If the mind be 
ree, one recovers easily from bodily 
Bitigue; but if the man is laboring 
pinder discouragement and is 
horoly tired mentally, nothing will 
estore him except long and profound 
slumber, like all other men, 
mad His periods of physical and men- 
fatigue, and from time to time re- 
tired from the public view to rest 
Awhile, At this period of His ministry 
* Was bitterly opposed by the Phar- 
_¢ element. The most convenient 
place for rest and retirement was 
4 7," l in the semi-heathen 
Y. He asks the disciples to sail 
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fa apparently without waiting for 
 ehment, “They take him with 


4 een as he was, in the boat.” 

ion, ested, retires to the cush- 
Mars of «shoe of the seat in the 
buch oN 1 and was soon in 
binconseio und slumber that He was 
arose * ge of the sudden storm that 
nerved coe ere that it almost un- 
allors e eg old and experienced 
Salllee hehe ouisciples. The sea of 
» being 600 teet below the Med- 
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iterranean, and surrounded by Kish 
hills on either side, thru which deep 
canyons or gullies Were washed by the 
storms of centuries, is noted for these 
sudden storms, which are common in 
all lakes surrounded by high hills or 
mountains. 7: 

The disciples, old mariners as they 
were and accustomed to the ship and 
to the sea, hecame themselves 
alarmed, and awakened Him, saying, 
“Yeacher, carest thou not that we per- 
ish?” And then, in the majesty of His 
divinity, Jesus arose, “rebuked the 
wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, be 
still.” Then, as if it were a small mat- 
ter, Jesus turns to them and 
“Why are ye fearful? Have ye not yet 
faith?” And they said one to another, 
“Who, then, is this, that even the. 
wind and the sea obey him?” 

This 
derful 
the person 


Says: 


miracle brings out with 
distinctness the two of 
of Christ, the human and 
the Divine. In His Galilean ministry, 
Jesus said but little about His divin- 
ity. His evident aim was to show by 
His works and teachings that while 
We was truly human, bone of their 
bone and flesh of their flesh, He was 
more than that; im other words, to let 
them come into the knowledge of His 


won- 
sides 


divinity as a result of their own ob- 
servations of His miracles and the 
character of His teachings. It was at 


a later period, when in answer to a di- 
rect qiestion as to who Peter believed 
Jesus to be and Peter professed his 
belief that He was the Son of the liv- 


ing God, that Jesus told him, “Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven.” | 


In this exhaustion, in this profound 
slumber which is the result of it, and 
in His deep discouragement, we 
the human side of Jesus of Nazareth, 
In His stilling of the storm we see the 
Divine side. We never form a true 
conception of the character of Jesus of 
Nazareth until we recognize both of 
these sides of His nature. Were He 
not human, subject to temptation, fa- 
tigue, exhaustion, discouragement, He 
would not be man, and hence could 
not be in any true sense our Savior. 
If He were not Divine, as shown both 
by His teachings and His miracles at 
this period of His history, and more 
fully and demonstrably by His resur- 
rection, we could not depend on Him 
for salvation. For if he were mere 
man and nothing more, however ex- 
alted and spotless, He could be to us 
only a bright and shining example—a 
man among men. 

Altho Jesus promptly rebuked the 
storm, it was found in the morning 
that they had been driven to the ex- 
treme southern end of the lake, near 
the city of Gadara, according to Jo- 
sephus a thriving city with magnifi- 
cent buildings and inhabited by a Gen- 
tile population. It was located on the 
top of a hill near the lake, but twelve 
hundred feet above it. The geological 
formation is the soft limestone pecu- 
liar to that section, in which were nu- 
merous caves, some natural, others ar- 
tificial, used as places of burial and 
at times as a refuge for the lawless 
and the insane. 

Dwelling in one of these caves was 
a noted demoniac, the fear and dread 
of the community, whom it had been 
impossible to restrain. Hearing that 
Jesus, the Jewish prophet and healer, 
was approaching, he ran to Him and 
prostrated himself before Him. Rec- 
ognizing in him not a simple case of 
insanity, and recognizing his cry for 
relief from the power that was in ab- 


see 





solute control of him, Jesus bids the 
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appeals to one and all 
alike, so does the aromatic 
odor of Halligan’s PURE 
QUILL Coffee bring to 
each person a degree of 
keen anticipation for a 
cup of the drink that 
brings meal-time joy to 
thousands each day. 
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Beautiful, Serviceable Stockings 
at a moderate price — 
in the new fashionable shades 


De ash: more than half a century men have worn 
Shawknit hosicry. Men demand good style: they 
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manufacturing cost from which all unnecessary 
expense has been cut. 
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hosiery, we will send you any number of pairs you 
wish at $1.00 per pair, postage paid. 

Select the shades you desire, and send us your order. You 


will be delighted with Shawknit Hosiery —if for any reason 
you are not we will gladly refund your money. 
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unclean spirits to come out of him. At 
their request Jesus permits them to 
enter a herd of swine near by. The 
result was the destruction of the herd, 
as they rushed into the sea. When 
the news of this destruction reached 
these high ik authority, instead of 
welcoming Him to the city, they be- 
seeched Him to depart out of their 
coasts. And He, who respects man’s 
will even tho it is distinctly hostile 


to Him, gives up, so to speak, His va- 
cation and returns to face the hostility 
of His own people. Verily, “The Son 


of Man hath not where to lay his 
head.” The healed demoniac, how- 
ever, published thru all that region 


the great things that Jesus had done 
for him, thus preparing the way for 
the Perean ministry the following 
year, a ministry which was productive 
of great results. 
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STORY THIRTY-ONE 


THE CLUSTER OF GRAPES FROM THE 


LAND 


OF CANAAN : 
Numbers 13:1 to 14:45 


The Israelites stayed in their camp be- 
fore Mount Sinai almost a year, while 
they were building the tabernacle and 
learning God's laws given thru Moses. At 
last the cloud over the tabernacle rose 
up, and the people knew that this was 
the sign for them to move They took 
down the tabernacle and their own tents, 
and journeyed northward toward the land 
of Canaan for many days, led by the pil- 
lar of cloud by day, and the pillar of fire 
by night. 


At last they came to a place just on 
the border between the desert and Ca- 
naan, called Kadesh, or Kadesh-barnea. 


Here they stopped to rest, for there were 
many springs of water and some grass 
for their cattle. While they were waiting 
at Kadesh-barnea, and were expecting 
soon to march into the land which was 
to be their home, God told Moses to send 
onward some men who should walk thru 
the land, and look at it, and then come 
back and tell what they had found; what 
kind.of a land it was, anf what fruits and 
crops grew in it, and what people were 
living in it. The Israelites could more 
easily win the land, if these men after 
walking thru it could act as their guides, 
and point out the best places in it and 
the best plans for making war upon it. 
There was need of wise and bold men for 
such a work as this, for it was full of 
danger. 

Se Moses chose out some men of high 
rank among the people, one ruler from 
each tribe, twelve men in all. One of 
there was Joshua, who was the helper of 
Moses in caring for the people, and an- 
other was Caleb, who belonged to the 
tribe of Judah. These twelve men went 
out, and walked over the mountains of 
Canaan, and looked at the cities, and 
saw the fields. In one place, just before 
they came back to the camp, they cut 
down a cluster of ripe grapes which was 
so large that two men carried it between 
them, hanging from a staff. They named 
the place where they found this bunch of 
grapes Eshcol. a word which means “a 


cluster." These twelve men were called 
“spies.” because they went “to spy out 
the land.” After forty days they came 


back to the camp; and this was what 
they said: ‘ 


“We walked all over the land, and 
found it a rich land. There is grass for 
all our flocks, and fields where we can 
raise grain, and trees bearing fruits, and 
streams running down the sides of the 
hills. But we found that the people who 
live there are very strong, and are men 
of war. They have cities with walls that 


reach almost up to the sky; and some of 


the men are giants, so tall that we felt 
that we were like grasshoppers’ beside 
them.” 

One of the spies, who was Caleb, said, 
“All that is true, yet we need not be 
afraid to go up and take the lind. It is a 


good iand, well worth fighting for. God 
is om our side, and he will help us to 
overcome those people.” 

But all the other spies, except Joshua, 
said, ‘“‘No; there is no use in trying to 
make war upon such strong people. We 
can never take those walled cities, and 
we dire not fight those tall giants.”’ 


And the people, 
the way thru the 


who had journeyed all 
wilderness to find this 


very land, were so frightened by the 
words of the ten spies, that now on the 
very border of Canaan they dared not 


enter it. They forgot that God had led 
thém out of Egypt, that he had kept them 
in the dangers of the desert, that He had 


given them water out of the rock and 
bread from the sky, and His law from 
the mountain. 

All that night, after the spies brought 
back their report, the people were so 


filled with fear that they could not sleep. 
They cried out against Moses, and blamed 
him for bringing them out of the land of 
Egypt. They forgot all their troubles in 
Egypt, their toi! xnd their slavery; and 
they resolved to back to that land. 
They said, ‘Let choose a- ruler in 
place of Moses, who has brought us into 


RO 
us 


all these evils, and let us turn back to 
the land of Egypt!” 

But Caleb and Joshua, two of the spies, 
said, “Why should we fear? The land 
of Canaan is a good land; it is rich with 
milk and honey. If God is our friend and 
is with us, we can easily conquer the 
people who live there. Above all things, 
let us not rebel against the Lord or dis- 
obey Him and make him our enemy.” 

But the people were so angry with Ca- 
leb and Joshua that they were ready to 
stone them and kill them. Then suddenly 


the people saw a strange sight. The 
glory of th@ Lord, which stayed in the 
Holy of Holies, the inner room of the 
tabernacle, now flashed out and shone 
from the door of the tabernacle in the 
faces of the people. 

And the Lord out of this glory spoke 


to Moses, and said: 

“How long will this people disobey me 
and despise me? They shall not go into 
the good land that I have promised them. 
Not one of them shall enter in except 
Caleb and Joshua, who have been faithful 
to me. All of the people who are twenty 
years old and over it, shall die in the 
desert; but their little children shall grow 
up in the wilderness, and when they be- 
come men they shall enter in and own the 
land that I have been keeping for you. 
After you are dead, Joshua shall lead your 
children into the land of Canaan. And 
because Caleb showed another spirit, and 
vas true to me and followed my will 
fully, Caleb shall live to go into the land, 
and shall have his choice of a home there. 
Tomorrow, turn back into the desert by 
the way of the Red Sea.” 





And God told Moses that for every day 
that the spies had spent in Canaan, look- 
ing at the land, the- people should spend a 
year in the wilderness; so that they should 
live in the desert forty years, instead of 
going at once into the promised land. 

When Moses told all God’s words to the 
people, they felt worse than before. They 
changed their minds as suddenly as they 
had made up their minds. ‘‘No,” they all 
said, ‘“‘we will not go back to the wilder- 
ness. We will go straight into the land, 
and see if we are able to take it, as 
Joshua and Caleb have said.”’ 

“You must not go Into the land,” sald 
Moses, “for you are not fit to go; and 
God will not go with you. You must turn 
back” into the desert, as the Lord has 
commanded.”’ - 

But the people would not obey. They 
rushed up the mountain, and tried to 
march at once into the land. But they 
were without leaders and without order, 
a mob of men untrained and in confu- 
sion. And the people in that part of the 
land, the Canaanites and the Amorites, 
came down upon them and killed many 
of them, and drove them away. Then, 
discouraged and beaten, they obeyed the 
Lord and Moses, and went once more into 
the desert. 

And in the desert of 
south of the land of Canaan, 
of Israel stayed nearly forty 
ell because they would not 
Lord. 

It was not strange that the Israelites 
should act like children, eager to go back 
one day, and then eager to go forward 
the next day. Thru four hundred years 
they had been weakened by living in the 
hot land of Egypt; and their hard lot as 
slaves had made them unfit to care for 
themselves. They were still in heart 
slavish and weak Moses saw that they 
needed the free life of the wilderness; 
and that their children, growing up as 
free men and trained for war, would be 
far better fitted to win the land of prom- 


Paran, on the 
the children 

years; and 
trust in the 


ise than they had shown themselves to 
be. So they went back into the wilder- 
ness to wait and to be trained for the 


work of winning their land in war. 


THE MODERN SALESMAN 


There was a canvasser at the door 
trying to sell Mrs. Higgins a_ burglar 
alarm. 

* “But I don’t need any of your burglar 
alarms,”’ she told the man, making as if 
to shut the door. s 


“That's just what the woman next door 
said,” was the reply. 


“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Hig- 


gins, now on the alert. She hated “that 
woman.” 

“She said it was no use my calling 
on you,” went on the man, ‘as you 
wouldn't need any, as you had nothing 
worth stealing.” 

“Give me three,’ interrupted Mrs. Hig- 
gins, gritting her teeth. 
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been reading about in the Farm 


“I like to buy a thing I see advertised. It lets us know the 
name of certain brands of coffee so if we like them we can keep 


on buying 
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that we have 


Papers, and so many are using,” 


them.” 
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Coffee Delicious 


10-lb. labeled tin can. | 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Milking Shorthorns in Aus- 
tralia 


“phe Darbalara herd of Milking 
ghorthorns is worth traveling 13,000 
miles to see,” says C. B. Bratnober, of 
Northwood Farms, Redmond, Wash, 
who has just returned from a trip to 
New South Wales where he visited 
the celebrated Milking Shorthorn herd 
owned by the Scottish-Australian In- 
yestment Company. Mr. Bratnober 
eharacterized Melba 15th of Darbalara 
gs the greatest dual-purpose type he 
pad ever seen. Melba 15th is now on 
~ | Be yearly test, during the first 300 days of 
a which she is credited with 29,755 
ie pounds of milk and 1,395 pounds of 
~ fat, which breaks all records fer cows 
ur of any breed. 

“The Melbas are all good dual-pur- 
pose animals and all carry large ud- 








i 

J ders,” reports Mr. Bratnober. “The 
—= Mgreatest impression made on me by 
"] Way of the animals in thé herd was 


that made by Kitchener of Darbalara, 
the sire of Melba 15th of Darbalara, and 
of a large number of the best produc- 
es of the herd. I call him about as 
| good a dual-purpose animal as one 
wants. He is broad, with a good spring 
of rib, and is long and carries plenty 
of flesh. Plenty of beef Shorthorn 
Bhulls at the head of fairly good pure- 
ay bred herds would stand below him 
judged for beef alone. In short, he is 
just about the finest Milking Short- 
horn bull that you can imagine. He is 
adun-colored roan. He has a son of 
the same character and individuality 
and they make a great pair of herd 
bulls. Kitchener has repeatedly been 
rand champion at the Royal Agricul- 
Bitural Show at Sidney. 





a 


ARS @ “All of the buildings devoted to the 
ee Melbas on the Darbalara estate could 
Ole ere Dut up for $500,” states Mr. Brat- 
—— @nober, who is himself a lumberman 
me? Band knows the limited amount of lum- 
__. Ber which that figure will now buy. 
a “They have grass in eastern Australia 
=xz [the year round. They don’t barn their 
= ows atall. They bring them into the 


ards, tie them to posts, milk them 
and turn them out again. The Darba- 
ra estate is situated where five wa- 
sheds converge, so that on a portion 
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dil 


masaswamp. The swamp, however, is 
ot considered a liability, since war 
fis the principal thing which they 
ven't got in many parts of Australia. 
"Thereg is very little difference in 
Yotthe Melbas. They are linebred 
losely enough to give them the same 
eneral characteristics, and not so 
losely as some linebred herds have 
een, Such as the pure Bates cattle. 
el€ wonderful imported Bates bull, 
ajor, imported to Australia at an 
tly day, is the foundation of the 
tlba family, and every Melba traces 
him some dozen times at least. I 
ould just as soon have one Melba fe- 
ww@ a8 another. They are all uni- 
orm. 


FRAN, 
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i“ 
, When I was there, Melba 15th gave 
oe milking between twenty-eight 
pad twenty-nine pounds, and her dam, 
Melba 7th, and another cow, Melba 
~~ Bave about the same. They were 
me test cows, milked three times a 
% Which gave Melba over seventy 
8a day. They were feeding the 
™& test cows and all, ordinary fod- 
2 OM, not ensilage. 

Darbalara estate is 10,000 acres 
&Xtent, It was selected by Mr. Cole 
the Scottish-Australian Invest- 

“Company in 1871. He was five 
ee things in shape and fig- 
Fs te operations as start- 
vs dl ; Since that time he has 
ina stently picking out the best 

Epreting up to Melba 15th of 


ArDala 






















ut 
The 
Darbalara estate consists of 


the estate Mr. Cole, the manager, ‘| 





fourteen farms, operated by Scotch 
farmers on a share basis. They have 
the Milking Shorthorn cows to produce 
milk and they have their own cream- 
ery and cheese factory, to which all 
the farms send their milk. The bull 
calves raised on the farms are steered. 
The estate buys the bull calves us- 
ually at five or six weeks old, and in 
this way accumulates the 7,000 steers 
they often have on feed at one time.” 





Dairy Costs.in Minnesota 


The net cost of maintaining a dairy 
cow during 1923 in the dairy belt of 
Minnesota was $88.33. These figures 
were arrived at as a result of some 
cost accounting work done by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture in Steele 
county, Minnesota. The study includ- 
ed 370 cows, all grades or purebreds 
of dairy breeding. 

The total feed cost per cow was 
$57.90, of which about $18.60 went for 
grain, $15.40 for hay, $16 for silage 
and balance for pasture. The aver- 
age labor expended for each cow was 
149 hours of man Jabor and 4% hours 
of horse labor. The total labor cost 
per animal was $31.79... Other costs 
came to $33.52, including charges for 
depreciation, interest, equipment and 
other overhead. 
keeping a cow, therefore, averaged 
$123.21. Against this were credits of 
$6.28 for a calf, $10 for manure pro- 
duced and $18.60 for skim-milk, or a 
total of $34.88. Deducted from the 
gross costs, this left a net income of 
$88.33. 

The average quantities of the grains 
and hays fed and the prices at which 
they were charged was as_ follows: 
Two hundred and seventy-seven pounds 
of corn at 60 cents per bushel, 1,278 
pounds of small grain at $1.10 per 100 
pounds, 79 pounds mill feeds at $29 
per ton, 19 pounds_oil meal at $52 per 
ton, 530 pounds alfalfa at $18 per ton, 
1,393 pounds of timothy and clover at 
$13 per ton, and 324 pounds of wild 
hay and corn fodder at $10 per ton. 
Silage was charged at $4.50 per ton. 
Calves were credited at birth at $5 
for grades and $10 for purebreds. 

With 53 cents a pound for butterfat 
in 1923 these farmers received an av- 
erage wage of 37 cents per hour for 
labor on cows. One farmer received 
as high as 68 cents and another as 
low as 8 cents. With butterfat at 45 
cents and feed and labor charges the 


same, the average return for labor 
would drop to 25% cents. With but- 


terfat at 40 cents it would drop to 11 
cents. This indicates that the dairy 
farmer will have to redouble his ef- 
forts to reduce costs during the 1924 
season. 

The herds covered in this survey 
produce at least 40 per cent more but- 
terfat per cow than the average cow 
in the state. They are fairly well 
bred dairy cows, handled by dairymea 
of more than average ability and ex- 
perience, most of whom have heen 
keeping farm accounts for several 
years. With these records as a guide 
they have weeded out their low pro- 
ducers. They have increased their 
herd production by breeding and se- 
lection and by better feeding, includ- 
ing the use of more alfalfa and «lover 
in place of poorer roughages. They 
have lowered their, feed bill by substi- 
tuting cheap home-grown feeds for 
high-priced commercial feeds. Th av- 
erage production,of these herds has 
increased 44 pounds of butterfat per 
cow during the past three years, with 
an increase of less than $5 in the feed 
cost per cow and an actual decrease of 
22 hours of man labor per cow. These 
costs, therefore, represent a fairly effi- 
cient standard of production that may 
be used as a guide by other dairymen. 


The total expense of | 
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Increase Milk Flow 


Good dairymen realize that the capacity of a cow to produce 
milk is governed very largely by her state of health and 
condition of comfort. Many an apparently mediocre dairy cow 
bas been revealed as a high producer by a change of owner- 

R more comfortable conditions 


ship, presenting the cow wit 
under which to work and make milk. 


From Ocean to Ocean and from Lakes to Gulf, thousands 
of practical dairymen are making extra milk profits from their 
cows, every year, as a result of installing Louden Steel Stalls 
and Stanchions, Their cows at the same time have a greater 
measure of protection against disease while much less time 


is required to take care of them. 


Get the Most Out of YOUR Cows 


Maximum comfort—“pasture comfort”—in the barn ‘can 
be obtained only with Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions. 

Louden Swinging Stanchion holds the cow in her place 
yet allows her to get up and lie down comfortably, without “gy 







WM. LOUDEN 
Exhibited in 1907, 
the first allstcel stall 
ever displayed at a 
National Dairy Show. 











LoudenWater Bowls in- 
crease milk flow within 
24 hours. Lengthen the 
lactation period. Quickly. 
pay big profits, 






LoudenManure 
Carrier—head }\ 
and shoulders }¥) \ 
aboveany other ji: 
carriermade. + 


The Louden Line also 
includes Hay Unloading 
Tools, Barn and Garage 
Door Plangete, Cupolas, 


Hog rag uipment, 


lunging and struggling, without jamming her knees or bruis- 
ing her shoulders. She can easily turn her head and card her- 


self or lie with her head comfortably at her side. And the 
Louden is the only stanchion permitting the use of the High 11 
prevents cows from nosing 
feed back onto the stall floor and wasting it in the bedding 
—a saving that counts up to many dollars in a short time. 


Louden Stalls stand severe shocks and strains—do not get 
wobbly—outlast the barn. Made of Open-Hearth high carbon 
steel—strongest and best. Built with the famous Louden Inter- 


atented Louden feature— 
hold dirt or disease germs. 


Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions were the first on the market and 


Built-Up Manger Curb, whic 


foes Dust-Proof Coupling—a_ thoroughly 
smooth ontop with no open crack to catch an 


have been standard ever since. Selected by the 


ernment. Write for illustrated printed matter and full de- 


tails. Check the coupon. 


The Louden Machinery Company 
2810 Court St. (Est. 1867) Fairfield, lowa 
Branches: Albany, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., St. Paul, Minn. 


LOUDE & 


BARN EQUIPMENT lay 


Get Barn Plan Book— 
pages of practical 
facts that save money on 
barn building or remodel- 
ing. Illustrates 50 barns 
with floor plans. Check 


and mail coupon today. 





Ov- 





LOUDEN, 2810 Court St., Fairfield, lowa. 
Send me without charge or obligation: 


{ ] Details on Louden Stalls and Stanchions, 
£ } Detalles enn (what). cccerecoscccsscscigssescosscetae 





DODD ry ivesvcesiecssvnccesseossen: 
R. F.D fm 


RECS... rcccsceee 
1 expect to build (remodel a barn 








horses.. sessegeee COWS 
f | e Louden Barn Plan Book. 











HOME SILO 








CARLISLE CLAY PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 





Build With Superior Building Tile 


Guaranteed frost and fire proof building material for the 
CATTLE BARN 


Write for the facts and figures before you build 


HOG HOUSE 





Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Factory at Carlisie, Iowa. 








Color Your Butter 
“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Goldew June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes but- 
ter of Golden 
June shade, ‘“Dan- 
lion Butter Color” 
is purely vegeta 
ble, harmless, and 
meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for free 

sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 











ACME HAY & MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al! kinds of 


Hay and Feed 


Cariload lots and less at lowest 
prices—Ask for our price lst. 


223 Pearl St., Sioux City, lowa 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 






















RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
l0e PER DOSE 





Vialsof10doses - - 
BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 

Vials of 10and 50 doses - 13¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15e PER DOSE 





PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 
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GFT your birds through the moult 


before cold weather 


Feed and 


results. 


efficient feather building ele 
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Write for our new Poultr 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








mount of Oil Meat, Oat Meal. Gluten 
eal in conjunction 
with scratch grains will give surprising 
These are four of the most 


NORTHRUP, KING &CO'S 


STERLING 
EGG MASFI 


These kee 
cal trim and help to 


Guaranteed To Satisfy 


Record Book, and keep a record. 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
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nd speed 
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Free 











PROPER SIZE 


PILOT 
OYSTER SHELL 
FLAKE 


NS 


FOR POULTRY 
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Oyster Shell Flake at all 
dealers. It may cost a 
cents more, but is cheap 
the end. 


98% PURE. 
Insist upon Pilot Brand 





You can now get Pilot Brand 


No dirt and screened to prop- 
er size theretore no waste— 


Oyster Shell Products Corporation 


St. Louis, Mo. 


HE 


good 
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thrifty, vigorous cockerei 
Investment. 


Stroag, 
pay you 100% on you: 


Safe and sound delivery 


Route 3, 


birds. 


C. C. RODGERS, c 





Ferris’ Best Egg Strain 


Cockereis—For Sale 


Hatched by Geo. TB. Ferria, raised on my farm. 


last. 65 single bird, special price on five or more 


s that will 
While they 


guaranteed, 


arliste, lowa 








$60 TO S100 


TAKING ORDERS FOR THE 






A WEEK 
MASTER OW BURNER | 


FITS 
ANY 








Borns kerosene, cheapest fucl known. 
every locality to work apare or full time. 
money, as this burner is svid on a money back guarantee. 

iw. 
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Secure your terri Write for 


We went salesmen in 


hence to make big 
Better 


ull particulars. 


St., Chicago, Il- 





EVENHEAT MFG. CO., Dept. F, 552 W. Adams 





UY WOOL $ 
COMFORT BATTS 


—in sheets 72x84 inches, wt. 
8 pounds, Sufficient for one 
comfort. Thoro’ly washed. 
Soft, clean, santtery. Post- 
age prepaid $2.28 oash with order 


WOOL BATT COMPANY, Dept “C” 


28 





Box 1323, Chariotte, N. C 





OK A NAME 


for our new buttermilk feed. 
mines, high in lactic acid. 
chicken raisers. Write today for 


PERRY MILK PRODUCTS CO., 


R 








$30.00 in Gold 


Open only to hog and 


ich in vita- 


particulars. 





Perry. lowa 








DOGS 


~~ 


HRAUCTIFUSL 





Collies, 
BR. ELLIS, 





PPP PPADS SARA PLAID 
Shepherds, 
dale Puppies. Natural Heelers. Picture 10c. 
Beaver Crossing, 


Air. 


Nebraska. 




















THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be clieerfally answered. 








Preparing for the Show Room 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“{ would appreciate any information 
you could give me on the preparation 
of chickens for showing. I have some 
nice White Leghorn pullets and also 
Barred Rock hens that I would like 
to show.” 

The only treatment required for 
showing Barred Rocks is to wash the 
legs and feet and make sure that the 
face is clean and that the birds are 
free from lice and mites, 

They should be put in a coop and 
trained by handling a little every eve- 
ning, so they will not be frightened 
when the judge examines them. 

The White Leghorns will need wash- 
ing. Wash the legs and feet first. 
Have three’ tubs of water of about 
the same temperature. Put a board 
across one tub and have ready a soap 
jelly made of white soap and soft wa- 
ter. Wet the feathers of the bird weil 
with water as you rest it on the board, 
then rub the soap jelly in well over 
the outside of the feathers, washing 
the way of the feathers—never rumple 
them, and don’t go down into the down 
as this tangles it up. 

Then take the head of the bird in 
your hand and wash well and wipe. 
Support the body on your hand and 
submerge in the tepid water, making 
sure that the water penetrates well, 
and rubbing the way of the feathers. 

Pour water over from a cup to rinse 
the suds off into the first tub, rinse 
well in the second tub, and have blu- 
ing as you would use it for white 
clothes in the third tub. Stir this well, 
and be sure to submerge the body of 
the bird all at one time. If first one 
wing or part of the body and then an- 


other is wet, there may be uneven 
bluing. 

When you take the bird from the 
tub, let it drain on the board and 


drip dry in a clean pen in a tempera- 
ture of 100. It is better to dry birds 
on the roost. 


Do Not Rush Poultry to Market 


Poultry. that are nastily caught up 
and taken to market before they are 
properly prepared for market’ will 
prove unsatisfactory both to the dealer 
and consumer, according to O. A. Bar- 
ton, poultry specialist of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 

“The poultry should be confined to 
close quarters and fed a wet mash of 
pancake batter for from ten days to 
two weeks,” he “Cockerels 
taken care of in this manner will show 
a gain of from 20 to 35 per cent and 
will be in much better market con- 
dition, thus demanding a better price. 

“Equal quantities of wheat, oats and 
corn or wheat, oats and barley, ground 
fine and wet with either buttermilk 
or sour, milk makes a good fattening 
ration. Use one pound of ground feed 
and two pounds of milk. If milk is not 
available, add 15 to 20 per cent of 
meat scraps or tankage to the ground 
feed and wet with water, using one 
@od one-half pounds of water to one 
pound of ground feed. This should be 
fed three times daily, but only what 
will be consumed in ten to fifteen min- 
utes. 

“If cull hens are not in good condi- 
tion it is a good idea to feed them the 


says. 


same ration. Turkeys need to be 
grown out wel! before attempting to 


finish them for the market. Access to 
sour milk and dry mash of the ground 
feed mentioned will help materially to 


develop the birds. The turkey crop is 


backward this year. Grasshoppers 
are rather searce and the milk will 
help supply whe needed animal feed, 


and at the same t’m4 help keep them 
in good physical cordition and the 
ground feed will keep them growing. 








“Turkeys should not be fed at first. 
Growth should come first and fatten- 
ing should not begin until in Novemi- 
ber if the birds are to be wanted for 
the Thanksgiving market.” 


Culling Saves Feed and Money 


Culling results not only in immedi- 
ate saving of feed, but aims at perma- 
nent flock 
of 
recent 





improvement in the selec- 


breeding stock, The 
rise feed prices 
prompt the poultry *keeper to prose- 
cute a culling program with unusual 
vigor. 

Careful examination of every pullet 
on the range should follow closely on 
the culling of the poor layers. Pullets 
possessing obvious and harmful de- 
formities should never be allowed to 
g0 into winter quarters. Such defects 
as twisted beaks and toes will hamper 
efficient egg production, while crooked 
breast bones, slipped wings, wry tails 
and roach backs often indicate lack 
of constitutional vigor and are equally 
undesirable. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, proper economy will eliminate 
these individuals as soon as they ap- 
pear. In a year like this, however, 
when feed promises to be higher in 
price, the poultryman should cull his 
flock of pullets with unusual severity. 

Only the good pullets can make 
money during the coming year, says 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
late-maturing, slow-growing  pullets 
are not likely fo lay many fall or win- 
ter eggs. The under-sized, thin pullet 
is lacking in constitution and is a fu- 
ture menace to the health of the flock. 
Among the late-hatched pullets only 
the most thrifty can prove at all prof- 
itable. Early-maturing, well-grown pul- 
lets of splendid health and vigor have 
used their feed economically during 
the growing season and should be 
found in good flesh. These promising 
pullets should lay well during the win- 
ter months and prove profitable. In 
the present period of increased feed 
costs, no other pullets should be kept. 

If the present increase in cost of 
feed serves to induce more widespread 
and careful culling practice, much 
good will result to the poultry indus- 
try. The smaller, more efficient flock / 
will produce more economically, rais- 


tion better 


in should 


ing the average production per bird. 
The rigid selection of breeders will 
permanently improve the productive 


qualities of the stock. 


Head and Adjuncts of Heavy , 


Producers 

One of the best indications in pick- 
ing high layers is the type of head. 
The of the 
fine. Care should be taken not to get 
the head too fine or too large, as the 
former expresses a weak vitality and 
the latter coarseness or beefiness. The 
eye is the mirror of the bird’s vitality. 
Vitality and egg production run hand 
in hand. The eye should be promi- 
nent, large, well colored and well set 
The should be placed in the rear 
of the socket with some of the eyeball 
showing in the fore part of the socket. 
The head should be well balanced, 
being moderately broad and deep, giv- 
ing the bird a clean-cut, wide-awake 
appearance, The extremely deep, 
broad, full head of the beefy bird and 


head heavy producer is 


eye 


the long, thin, narrow, pointed head 
of the low vitality bird are undesir- 
able and should be cut heavily. The 
comb and wattles should be well de- 
veloped and bright red in color. The 
beak should be well curved, moder- 
ately short and bleached. 

The low producing hen generally 


shows a depressed eye with overhang- 
ing eyebrow and wrinkled skin at the 


| 





| 
' 


back’ of the eye. An extremely 
sharp beak is usually possesseq ». 
the low producer.—University of th. 
nois. ‘ 


SLEEPY-TIME| 
STORIES 


From the book "O14 Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 


——— 
_ Jerry Muskrat’s New House 


Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter gpg 
the Merry Little Breezes have ail tried ty 
get Jerry Muskrat to come and play, by 
he just won't do it, for he says they ape 
going to have a long, hard winter, and he 
must prepare for it by building a bie. 
warm house, and he says he is Foing ty 
start right now. 


















































































Splash! Jerry had disappeared jniy 
the Smiling Pool. Presently, over on fhe! 
far side where the water was shallow, ft} 
began to bubble-and boil as if a gre 
fuss was going on underneath the gy 
face. Jerry Muskrat had begun wor, 
Tht water grew muddy. very muddy fp 
deed, so muddy that Little Joe Otter an 
Billy Mink climbed out on the Big Rock 
in disgust. When finally Jerry Muskrat 
swam out to rest on the end of a log 
they shouteg@ to him angrily: 

“Hi, Jerry Muskrat, you're spoiling om 
swimming water? What are you de 
anyway?” 

‘I'm digging for the foundation for my 
new house, and it isn’t your water any 
more than it‘s mine,” replied Jerry Musk 
rat, drawing a long breath before he di 
appeared under water again. 

The water grew muddier and muddie, 
until even old Grandfather Frog began to 
look annoyed. « Billy Mink and Little Jo 
Otter started off up the Laughing Brook, 


where the water was clear. The Meny 
Little Breezes danced away across th 
Green Meadows to play with Johnny 
Chuck, and yrandfather Frog. settled 
himself comfortably on his big, greet 
lily-pad to dream of the days when f 


world was young and the frogs ruled the 
world. 

But Jerry Muskrat worked steadily om, 
digging and piling sods in a circle f@ 
the foundation of his house. In the cem 
ter he dug out a chamber from which 
planned a long tunnel to his secret but 
row far away in the bank, and another 
to the deepest part of the Smiling Posl, 
where even in the coldest weather the 
water would not freeze to the bottom # 
it would in the shallow places. 

All day long, while Billy Mink and Lit 
tle Joe Otter and the Merry Little Breeze 
and Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit an 
Danny Meadow Mouse and all the other 
little meadow people were playing or le 
ily taking sun naps, Jerry Muskrat worked 
steadily. Jolly, round, red -. Sun, look 
ing down from the blue, blue sky, smi 
o see how industrious the little fellow 
was. 

That evening when Old Mother West 
Wind hurried acrsos the Green Meadow 
on her way to her home behind the Pur 
ple Hills, she found Jerry Muskrat sit 
ting on the end of a log eating his suppé 
of fresh-water clams. Showing just abow 
the water on the edge of the Smiling 
was the foundation of Jerry Muskratg 
new house. ® 

The next morning Jerry was up and af] 
work even before Old Mother West Win 


who is a very early riser, came dowl 
from the Purple Hills. Of course, ev@ 
one was interested to see how the M 
house was coming along and to offer ad 
vice. : 

“Are you going to build it all of jm 
asked one of the Merry Little breez 

“No,” said Jerry Muskrat, ‘I'm goa 
to use some green alder twigs and will 
shoots and bulrush stalks. It’s going # 
be two stories high, with a room dm 
deep under water and another room 
above, with a beautiful bed of grass 
soft moss.” 

“Oh, that will be splendid!” cried @ 
Merry Little Breezes, 

Then one of them had an idea # 
whispered to the other Little Brews 


They all giggled and “clapped their hand& 
Then they hurried off to find Billy 
and Little Joe Otter. They even hut 
up Johnny Chuek and Peter Rabbit 
Danny Meadow Mouse. 

Jerry Muskrat was se busy that he pail 
no attention to any one or anything on 
He was attending strictly to the bu 
of building a house that would keep 


when the loaf. 


| 


warm and comfortable 
cold winter should freeze up tight ® 
Smiling Pool. 

Pretty soon he was ready for ™ 


green twigs to use in the walls of ® 
new house. He swam across: the Sma 
Pool to the Laughing Brook, where 
alders grow, to cut the green twigs ¥ 
he needed. What do you think he fow 
when he got there? Why, the nicest ® 
pile of green twigs, all cut ready 0? 
and Johnny Chuck cutting more. 

next week) 
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(FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersop’- expert knowledge. He wiil gladly 
auswer inguiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany al! inquiries. 
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Carburetor Adjustments Often 
Overdone 

According to experts of the farm 





= mechanics department, University of 
C iiinois, there probably would be lit- 
ani ME tle need for carburetor adjustment 
ys during the life of an engine if it was 
ane HE the perfect mechanism its maker often 
‘" would have us believe, always operat- 
6 WHE gg at approximately the same tem: 
perature regardless of load or atmos- 
pheric conditions, never leaking apy 
into gir around worn inlet valves and al- 
a: ways maintaining the compression it 
zreat had when hew. Unfortunately, oper- 
susie ating conditions change and all too 
vor. often one is tempted to try to meet 
y be these changing conditions by varying 
Rest the mixture fed to the engine. Even 
skate the expert, altho he may emphatically 
og, warn not to do it, probably will try 
changing the carburetor before he has 
Ay. gone very far in an effort to make an 
engine operate more satisfactorily. If 
r mf jtdoes become necessary to adjust the 
’ ARF earburetor it will be well to keep a 
‘= few elementary rules in mind. Some 
of these are as follows: 
ddier, 1. Have the engine at operating 
an to temperature when adjusting the car- 
aa puretor. It is just as important to 
Mery keep an engine at the proper temper- 
s th@® ature in the summer as at any other 
hn time. Contrive to keep the tempera- 
a ture of the cooling liquid just below 
n theme the boiling point regardless of operat- 
d the ing conditions and the majority of car- 
buretor troubles will disappear. 
he 2. It is to be doubted if a carbur- 
ce me ctor ever was made that would give 
ch wi the best mixtures for all loads at all 
bur speeds with the same setting. In oth- 
— er words, the sort of work the engine 
r tua 8 doing most of the time must be 
om a taken into consideration and the car- 
'buretor set to meet this condition. 
a The setting that gives an engine some 
it and especially spectacular sort of  per- 
other formance is not necessarily the best, 
rv la and 99 times out of 100 is not an eco- 
— homical one. 
smiled 3. By all means avoid the habit of 
fellow Changing the carburetor setting every 
time a start is made with a cold mo- 
a _lor. Correct seasonal setting is diffi- 
. Pug Cult enough and he is indeed foolish 
it sit-// Who thinks he can do it every half 
suppt@™ day. Always have the motor warm 
a before asking it to pull a load. 
skrat’s 4. Use the proper grade of oil and 
Hot just any kind that can be had. It 
— Would likewise help considerably if 


about the same grade of fuel could be 
eve “Sed, at least thruout a season. 


e Ne ®% Remember that there is no bet- 
er MEE ter way of saving fuel than to keep 


the engine in fair mechanical condi- 






m ti m 
<a tion, Irving to counteract poor com- 
im Mession or poor timing by changing 
willow the carburetor is always a_ costly 
ving “EE process, 
; te ee aerial " 





Pays to Keep Silage Knives 
Sharp 


Experiments made at a number of 
*ricultural colles 










t ges show that dull 
Mives in a silage cutter mean not 
p My a tremendous increase in the 
he required, but also decrease the 
a. and uniformity of the cut ma- 
hel add to the cost of doing 
bo ork, This conclusion is also 

me out by the experiences of prac- 





a Silo fillers in the field. 

Wtful source of dulled knives 
“and and grit wl 
‘orn that 


One 






lich adheres to bundle 
been thrown on the 
my — if a beating rain 
Vator to This is one benefit of an ele- 
bundtes & corn binder, by which the 
Wagon, - loaded directly onto the 

* Instead of being thrown on 
® ground. 


t . 
her common sources of dulled 





has 











is the” 





knives and increased draft are nicked 
or worn eutting plates and the cutting 
knives not adjusted property with re- 
spect to the plates. It must not be 
forgotten that the cutting action in 
this case is that of a pair of shears, 
the knife corresponding to one blade 
of the shears and the bed or cutting 
plate making the other. Thus it is 
important both that the plate edge be 
sharp and true and that the knife edge 
passes this plate evenly and as close- 
ly as possible without undue friction. 

It may take some time and cost a 
little to sharpen the knives, but sharp 
knives are likely to save many more 
hours of cutting when the whole crew 
is considered. Every eutter should be 
equipped with at least one extra set 
of knives, and the extra set should be 
sharpened immediately after being 
taken off, so they will be ready for 
putting on at any time. Large custom 
outfits prefgrably should have two 
extra sets. Some machines’ are 
equipped with a grinding wheel by 
which the extra knives can be sharp- 
ened while the silo filler in use, 
while in others it may be necessary 
to send the set to town. Every oper- 
ator should make it a point to learn 
how to grind the knives properly and 
how to put the sharpened sets on and 
adjust them quickly. 


is 


Threshing With Electric 
Power 
Brothers, near Bloomington, 


the 


Funk 


Ill., this year tried out for first 


time electric for 


32-56 


power operating a 
both 
Their farms were al- 
light and 


only addi- 


separator for threshing 
and oats. 
for 


motors, 


wheat 
electrie 
that the 
equipment necessary was a 40 
costing $498, a 
costing $541, and 


ready wired 


small sO 


tional 
horse power motor 
large transformer 
high tension cable, switch and other 
equipment costing about $300. This 
was all mounted on a truck so it could 
be moved to various places on the 
farm and attached to the power lines, 
and cost complete about $1,300. 

The results so far have been very 
satisfactory indeed. In four and one- 
half hours this outfit threshed 600 
bushels of wheat averaging thirty-five 
bushels to the acre, or approximately 


133 bushels per hour. The cost of 
electric current ran about $2.50 per 
hour. The 40 horse power motor 


proved none too large in the morning 
when the grain was damp, and they 
think that a 50 horse power one wll 
work better on their large separator. 
The motor gave less trouble and an- 
noyance than either steam engine or 
tractor, and required no one to look 
after it, simply starting by closing a 
switch. 

Our readers 
with 


follow 
interest, altho 
the initial cost and cost of current 
will be very much less for the small 
20 and 24-inch separators the average 
farmer will wish to use. 


will no doubt 


this considerable 


Testing Accuracy of Platform 
Scales 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“In reply to the recent inquiry about 
testing the accuracy of a platform 
scale, would say ta get a fifty-ponnd 
weight, place it on each corner of the 
scale, and if it weighs fifty pounds 
at each corner the seales weigh cor- 
reetly. If not, the seale needs ad 
justing. The bearings must be in 
line or level with each other and the 
platform must have _ free play all 
around. Weights of fifty pounds or 
other desired sizes usually can be se- 
cured from the scale manufacturers.” 
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The Most Important Thing 




































impurity. 
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In Caring for Your Car 


Yu know what it is— 
good lubrication. 
Good lubrication depends 
on s oil, and for auto- 
mobile engines is no 
oil superior to Northland. 
The remarkable lubricat- 
ing ability of Northland 
Ol is based on 100% pure 
Pennsylvania crude. [his 
crude—the highest grade 
crude oil in the world—is 
then refined by thorough 


filtration only (no acid is 


used). And to make it still better able to do its 
work, it is finally prepared by a special centrifugal 
force treatment that removes the last trace of 


Most engine troubles can be eliminated by good 
lubrication. Start today to use Nort 
car, your truck, your tractor. The results—more 
power, greater pleasure, less trouble—make it 


distinctly worth while 
Northland Oil. 


Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co., 


in your 


to standardize on 


Waterloo,, Iowa 


” : 
il 
é Ciciation & 
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Don’t consider any engine un- 
til you find out all about this 
remarkable new Cushman 
—a finer engine than you 
ever saw for farm work, 
yet costing no more than 


soe gras of good ma- ‘ 
@ Big New 
Features 


Bal! beoringn- 

i no trouble, 

2 All moving parte en- 
closed, 


With 







3 Self-oiling splash ays 
tem no grease cups 
no lubricators 
4 fechanically operated 
viel 


& Wide speed and power 
range, 


Send for Engine Circular. If interested in 
light planta, aak for Light Plant Circular. (24) 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 252,'<°- Lincoln, Neb. 





Alfalfa-Grain- 
Ground In A Hurry 
The Grinder Without Burrs 


The W-W Hammer Type grinds alfalfa, fodder, 
all other roughage, and alsoear or snapped corn, 
Oats, whent, barley, @tc., coarse or fine, without 
a single attachment. Spectal heavy duty roller 
bearings. The trouble-proof grinder! 


GRINDS OATS FINE ENOUGH FOR PIG SLOP 
4 simes—elevator or blower 


W-W"rvee GRINDERS 


“Ten years of successful 0 
Service” 
Write for folder and samp- 
les of greund feed, 


The W-W Feed Grinder Co., 


Manufecturers 


Wichita, Kansas 






Distribu:ors 

The T. G. Northwall Ce,, 
915 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
The Repass Auto Co, 


Waterivo lowe 








BSORBINE 


"9 
4 A orig PRADE MARK REGIS. PAT. OFF: 


Reduces Strained, Puffy . Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allaye pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
x Bruises, Boot Chafes. It isa 


Poe SAFE ANTISEPTIC AD GERM'CIDE 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
£2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 R free. 
ABSOKBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for mankind, re- 
duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swoilen Veins, Coneen 
trated — only a few drops required at an application, Price 
£1.25 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 
W. F. YOUNG, inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


On the S00 Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
nesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
at pricea tbat will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which state interested in 
Ask about homeseekera rates. Send for inform 


H S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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We Make Nothing But Harness 
LAMER’S Famous Hi-Quality Har 
nese, 1925 Models now ready. Bron® 
OR New, disect from factory at whole: 
rn " prices, 6-ft ¢!! -Leather Tugs; 
Crown Bridles; Wonderful bargains. e 
bewght 20,000 sides of leather from tannera 
purest in ten years. You save the 
panes. a sattated 
a ae 


ar Factores in . } 
pits THIS A write for Big 
ree Mustratec Furgain 
S$. FARM SALES CO. B 
752 M. Sth St., Salina, Kans, 


























No mittens, no tar, ne grease, Just use it on yout 
hands, face and neck. No chaps, no cracks, no 
stiff joints. Ne poison from smut. 








FERRET 


Far Sale. Write 
H. PECK, Box 864 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Farmers and Electrical Engineers 
are putting their heads togethcr 


T doesn’t pay a farmer to carry a single bushel of wheat to the 
railroad station. He is a bulk producer. He must sell in bulk. 


So it is with electricity. 


A National Committee of economists and electrical and agri- 
cultural engineers has organized state groups of farmers to 
whom electricity is being supplied. These groups will receive 
: electrical facts from engineers and will in turn give the engi- 
neers farming facts. The state agricultural colleges guide these 
groups—show them how to apply electricity and how to keep 
records of power consumed, time and labor,—records which can 
becompared withthoseobtained under non-electrical conditions. 


Farmers do not profess to be electrical engineers, and electrical 
engineers do not profess to be farmers. But by putting their 
heads together they are adapting electricity to farming. Ways of 
utilizing electricity could be discovered that would be profitable. 


Co-operation of this kind is now bringing about greater electrification. 


As a result both the 500,000 farmers who have electric service and those 
who have never had it will profit. For electricity will be applied im ways 
never dreamed of before. Crops will be produced and handled with less 
labor and at lower cost. The standard of living on the farm will be raised. 


All the conditions to be faced are not known. And as soon as they are 
known—and that will be very soon—there will be fewer farms on which 
men and animals do all the work. 


A booklet has been published by the 
Committee. It will be sent on ree 
quest free of charge. Read it and 
pass it on to your neighbor, Write 
for it either to Dr. E. A.White, Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, 58 
East Washington Street, Chicago, 
1l., or to the National Electric Light 
Association, at 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


The Committee in charge of the 
work is composed of economists and 
engineers representing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, the Interior 
and Commerce, the Power Farming 
Associationof America, the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
and the National Electric Light 
Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 



























AWord of Appreciation 


CTOBER marks the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 

of this company. A quarter century of hard- 

earned experience, toil, and growth is behind us. 
The years to come offer rich opportunities for con- 
tinued service. 


On this occasion it is fitting that we express our thanks 
to the friends who have helped us achieve success by 
their ready recognition of our high standards of 
manufacture. 


We thank each of them and are proud and happy 
that there are so many to whom we can address these 
words of friendship and appreciation. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 
COLDWATER, QHIO 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 
All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 


more. 











Yarham Back On the Old 
Stand 


A Service Bureau member in central 
Iowa writes: 
“To Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau: 

“Several months ago there was a 
man came to Dexter who called him- 
self the ‘Chicago rug man.’ He went 
thru the country gathering up maga- 
zines, papers, old rubber and auto cas- 
ings, rags and whatever anyone want- 
ed to dispose of in that line. He came 
here and looked over some stuff I had 
gathered up and told me he would give 
me six all-wool fluff rugs and I should 
pay him a certain amount of cash, or 
that I could have two rugs and not 
have to pay anything and that they 
would be sent parcel post paid. I told 
him to send me the two. In about 
three months I wrote him about the 
rugs and in a few days I received two 
rugs, but had to pay the express, 38 
cents. But they were just rag car- 
pet rugs, made from all colors of old 
cotton rags. I wrote him right away 
and told him there had been a mistake 
made and J sent him the receipt. he 
had given me for the stuff which also 
had my order on (1 should not have 
done that) and he sent tag back and 
it said to return rugs for adjustment. 
Well, I sent the rugs back but that is 
the last I have heard from him. I 
have‘written but he won’t answer me, 
Now I wonder if there is anything I 
can do about it? I know of two other 
ladies he treated the same way but 
they didn't return their rag rugs to 
him, for I happened to be the first 
one of us to write him and I told 
them to wait and see what I got. Now, 
it won't break me up if I never get 
anything, but I don’t like the idea of 
aman going thru the country getting 
a lot of stuff and giving nothing in 
return. He had samples of rugs and 
the sample he showed me that my 
rugs would be like was a very pretty 
all wool fluff rug. Now, if he intends 
to send cotton rag rugs, why don’t he 
This is the address he gave: 
Yarham Adv. Rug Co., C. H. Yarham, 
Mer., 1504 11th St., Des Moines, Ia. 

“T would be glad to hear what you 
know about him.” 


Say so? 


This is no new story to Wallaces’ 
Farmer. For three years Yarham has 
been pulling this same line and we 
have warned folks to beware and take 
this opportunity to do so again Yar- 
ham has been before the court because 
of his operations in the advertising 
rug business but escaped a prison sea- 
tence. He promised to be careful in 
the future, according to his attorney, 
but he evidently has forgotten the 
promise, 

If you want to buy rugs, better not 
patronize any peddler. 


Sent Out Cards—Then Wanted 
Money 

A Service Bureau member writes: 

“Last winter, the Sun Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Chicago, sent my boy 
a package of postals to sell, claiming 
he had which he did 
not do, We never heard of them be- 
fore, but have had two letters besides 
the ones I am enclosing. We have 
never written a word to them, so they 
do not have any signature. We have 
the postals all here, and any time 
they want to send postage for them 
they can have them. We think our 
s0n can spend his time more profit- 
ably on the farm, and if he needs any 
of the articles offered, like the pre. 


ordered them, 








t 
‘ 

miums, he would be money ahead tg il 
buy them.” att f 
Our reader sent us letters whig Bees 
he had received containing Notions Haugen 
that unless the cards were paid % this not! 
all kinds of dire things might happ ee 
Then a supposed collection agen My a 
advised our reader that they ports int 
fibout to sue for the $3 involved, by market 
if it was paid in a hurry they woy peed f01 
call off their law dogs. law at . 
Our reader did right in refusing 4 
remit. If this company wanted ¢ thought. 
cards back, they would have gent tinued 
stamped envelope with the origt ip agri 
shipment. We suspect they wow} to equal: 
rather have the cash, however, — 
took it for granted that the eatry, ¢ 
would be used up or lost and th “True, 
their victim would remit prompts modities 
thru fear of the threats sent, price of 
is an old gag and not resorted to him "at # 
responsible firms. It’s just anoth low. Se 
method of forcing sale of articles was quot 
would not sell otherwise. WY _ 
pool pric 

> tio price 
Pete Dexter Hooks a Wise @ ot cur 
One the advé 

It isn’t often the country fello Tat 
have a chance to put one over on thelf price, we 
wise city brothers but it happened af certai 
last week. While we do not approvw who, acc 
of such methods it did tickle our Ramtas 
ny bone. are evide 
In southwestern Iowa a_ party OF practices. 
tourists in a high priced and high po “If one 
ered car happened along and _ stoppe and low 
at a roadside merchants for refresh fidence i} 


ments and directions. The merchant 
who between times ran a farm, had@ 
variety of goods to sell. The city traw 


} fixing an 
of grain, 
prices of 


elers ate a lot of good old chickeul® termined 
sandwiches, drank a lot of fresh cide lators, al 
and as they were preparing to leav— nomic de 
they noticed a cage of canaries, 0 delay in 
of them was singing away as if sired res 
wanted to tell the world how happy @& one prefe 
erything could be. The city fo the soon: 
were interested and gazed longinghii of a law 
at the birds. : evil pract 
“Nice birds,” remarked a feminin@® report of 
member of the party. sion, res 
“Yep,” said the farmer. “They'll equalize 
fine, but IT got too many; either got commod it 
sell a few or get some more cages.” I the quick 
Here was opportunity. Perhaps @@% earner, t} 
farmer would sell them cheap. Manufact 
“Sure, I'll sell; tried to get ten bDUCHIR wil agai; 


for the singers a while back but th prosperity 









































won't sell. If you want ’em for fivé 
they’re yours.” 

Well, the woman who had paid mo For tl 
for such birds, saw the chance off The Ar 
life time and soon had two sale tyro has 
boxed and stowed in the car, out the i; 

That night in a city hotel she loo Posed on 
at them and they were sad.  SUMMB begisiatiy, 
showed them to a friend who said lines, ang 
knew about birds. @ 20d their 

“Canaries, did you say? Well, WHE the coun, 
look like English sparrows.” hee of nz 

They were. A little yellow dy@ #8 organizat; 
a cage made five of the easiest dolla Minn. 
that farmer ever earned. Its first 

ees tinuing | 

Government Issues Warning & ps" be 

on Land fame ben, 

The Department of Commerce » Ble of pr 
issued a warning to United State to 
farmers to beware of land cold r Can 
tion schemes that have been 8 Bess are 
to get farmers to invest in telves to 
American countries. Promoters mee Prt legis 
handing out highly illustrated li Q agric 
ture and claiming to have the fan indus 
thing for a farmer who watt T being 
change of climate and a chance oe tha 
make money. Ould act 

Some farmers have bit and rem Bardless 0 
show that they went from a g00@® vag Con 
ing condition to one of degradal a tho 
If you receive literature and are tints lea 
interested, better investigate care ts of 

Cultura) 
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Farm Organization Activities 








Is the Crisis Past? 


gome folks seem to think that the 
jperease:| prices of farm products 
make further farm relief legislation 
ypnecessary. Congressman G. N. 
Haugen took a good healthy swing at 
this notion the other day. He said: 

“My attention has been called to re- 
ports jndicating my position to be that 
market conditions have removed the 
peed for any farm price equalization 
jaw at present. I certainly never en 

ined or indicated any such 
thought. To the contrary, the con- 
tinned economic depression, especially 
jp agriculture, requires prompt action 
to equalize prices, and to thus restore 
normal conditions in our basic in 
dustry, agricuiture. 

“True, prices of agricultural com- 
modities have advanced. The current 
price of corn is above the ratio price; 
wheat aud hogs are considerably be- 
low. September wheat, for instance, 
was quoted in Chicago a few days ago 
%4% cents a bushel below the Liver- 
pool price or 35 per cent below the ra- 
tio price. If exporters and operators 
of our exchanges, claiming credit for 
the advance in price, should deter- 
mine to put the price of agricultural 
commodities at or above the ratio 
price, we would still be at the mercy 
of certain speculators and exporters, 
who, according to the Federal Trade 
Commission’s report of June 18, 1923, 
are evidently engaged in questionable 
practices. . 

“If one prefers violent fluctuations 
and low prices, if one has more con- 
fidence in the present system of price 
fixing and manipulation in the grading 
of grain, if one prefers to have the 
prices of agricultural commodities de- 
termined by exporters and manipu- 
lators, and to thus continue the eco- 
nomic depression; if so, the suggested 
delay in legislation will give the de- 
sired results. On the other hand, if 
one prefers a just and fair deal to all, 
the sooner we secure the enactment 
ofa law which will do away with the 
evil practices referred to in a recent 
report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, restore foreign markets, and 
@ualize prices between agricultural 
fommodities and other commodities— 
farmer, the wage- 
earner, the banker, the merchant, the 
and all other classes 
Will again start on the highway to 
prosperity.” 


For the McNary-Haugen Bill 


The American Council of Agricul- 
tire has prepared a leaflet pointing 
out the inequality that has been im- 
posed on American agriculture thru 
kegislative enactments favoring other 
lines, and is calling upon farmers and 


aid their friends to help remedy it. 


The council was created at a confer- 
fice of national and state agricultural 
ganizations in July at St. Paul, 
Minn. 

ts first undertakimg is that of con- 
linting the campaign which was 
Waged hefore the last session of con- 
sess to secure for agriculturesthe 
‘ame benefits of the American princi- 
ble of protection that have been ex- 
i to American industry and la- 
Candidates for election to con- 
Bress are being asked to pledge them- 


bor, 


Pfelves to “vote for and actively sup- 


port legislation that will give Ameri- 



















ees that 





, Cn agriculture equality with Ameri- 


Can industry and labor.” The circu- 
T being distributed by the council 
aie “men and women alike 
actively support candidates, re- 
Bardless of their party affiliation, who 
80 commit themselves, and should 
®at those who do not.” 
tet, leaflet contains the principal 
8 of two addresses on the agri- 
al situation. One, by F. W. 











Murphy, lawyer and farmer, of Whea- 
ton, Minn., was the keynote address of 
the St. Paul farm conference. The 
other was given by George N. Peek, 
president of the council, at the Iowa 
state fair. These point out what the 
council believes must be done before 
American agriculture can stand upon a 
sound foundation. 

Two maps are used in the leaflet 
with very graphic effect. One shows 
how members of the house of repre- 
sentatives voted on the McNary-Hau- 
gen farm relief bill, while the other 
shows the vote on the tariff bill of 
1922. On the latter, agriculture is 
shown to have stood by the industrial 
east, but the east failed to stand by 
agriculture on the farm relief measure. 

Copies of the leaflet can be secured 
from farm organization secretaries, or 
from the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Council of Agriculture, the ad- 
dress of which is 608 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, IIL. 





Farmers’ Union Wins Case 


The conflict between the farmers 
<o-operatives and the old line firms at 
the Chicago market as to hog docking 
service has been decided in favor of 
the co-operatives by a recent ruling 
of the United States attorney-general. 

The Livestock Exchange has main- 
tained docking service for the use of 
their own firms, but has refused to al- 
iow the farmers’ firms to share in the 
service. As a result, the farmers’ co- 
operatives were forced to install their 
own docking service, which put an un- 


necessary overhead charge on their 
organization. 
The decision was the result of an 


appeal made to the packers and stock- 
vards administration by the Farmers’ 
Union Ccmmission Company at Chi- 
cago, that the docking service be ex- 
tended to them. The attorney-general 
has ruled that Section 304 of the pack- 
er and stockyards act requires that 
each marketing agency be furnished 
without discrimination reasonable 
stockyards service, and that therefore, 
“As the Chicgao Livestock Exchange 
is a market agency engaged in fur- 
nishing stockyards service, namely, 
hog inspection and dockage service, 
Section 304 makes it the duty of said 
exchange to furnish such service upon 
reasonable ‘request and without dis- 
crimination to others, including the 
Farmers’ Wnion Livestock Commis- 
sion, who may make reasonable re- 
quest and application therefor.” 


Central Gets Big Montana 
Shipment 


J. S. Montgomery, manager of the 
Central Co-operative Commission As- 
sociation, of South St. Paul, an- 
nounced last week that J. D. Pyle, 
field representative of the-association, 
is in Montana looking after the ship- 
ment of livestock from Miles City and 
surrounding points. 

Two trainloads of livestock of twen- 
ty-five or thirty cars each were 
shipped to the association from Mon- 
tana during the latter part of Sep- 
tember. These shipments were made 
under the supervision of the Custer 
County Shipping Association, of 
Miles City. 


Death of G. M. Dyer 


Farmer elevator men thruout lowa 
and the middle-west learned with re- 
gret of the death of G. M. Dyer, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Farmer Grain Deal- 
ers and long prominent in co-operative 
work. He got into the co-operative 
activities back in 1906, when a com- 
pany was organized at Gilletts Grove, 
lowa. He was treasurer of the Iowa 
association for six years and was serv- 
ing his third term as president at the 
time of his death, 





Minnesota Egg Co-Op. Pays Top 
Prices . 

A. A. McPheeters, manager of the 
Minnesota Egg and Poultry Exchange, 
states that this organization paid on 
an average from 3 to 8 cents above the 
prices case run 
eggs, during the period August 15 to 
August 30. 

Over 60 per cent of the eggs handled 
by the Exchange during August grad- 
ed extras; over 30 per cent graded 
seconds, and less than 10 per cent 
were in the last grade. 

While the cash market in the pe- 
riod referred to averaged 25.4 cents 
for ease run eggs, the local associa- 
tions affiliated with the Exchange 
were paying the farmer from 30 to 
32 cents. For eggs grading extras the 
local associations paid during this pe- 
riod approximately 35 cents; for eggs 
srading firsts, 28 cents, and for no 
grades, 20 cents. 


of local buyers for 


Elevators and Farm Bureaus 


How the farmers’ co-operative ele- 
vators and the Farm Bureaus could 
work together better was the chief 
topic of discussion at a joint meeting 
of the executive committee of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, repre- 
senting 63,000 Illinois Farm Bureau 
members, and of the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Illinois, repre- 
senting over 500 Illinois farmers’ ele- 
vators. 

A committee on mutual relations, 
the purpose of which is to co-ordinate 
as much as possible the agricultural 
betterment work under may by both 
organizations, was ordered appointed 


by unanimous vote of the two com- 
mittees during the joint session. Sam 


H. Thompson, Quincy, president of the 
fllinois Agricultural Association, and 
Fred A. Mudge, Peru, president of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, 
were empowered to appoint two com- 
mitteemen from their respective or- 
ganizations to act on the mutual rela- 
tions committee. Both presidents are 
to be ex-officio members of the com- 
mittee. 








PEEDY relief follows the 
first application of 
Gombault’s Balsam. 
4l-year-tested liniment 
penetrates without blis- 
tering —conquers the most 
stubborn pain or ache. 
Sprains, bruises, burns, 
open cuts, severe strains, 
muscular and i ma- 
tory rheumatism, lum- 
bag», sciatica, sore throat 
and chest colds yield to 
the healing power af Gom- 
bault’s Balsam. It’s so 
effective that one bottle 
lasts a long time. Get a 
bottle today —keep it on 
hand. 
$1.50 per bottle at druggists 
or direct upon receipt of price. 
AS A VETERINARY LINIMENT 
Gombault’s Balsam also is the 
rem-dy which years of use have 
raved effective and safefor most 


orse ailments. The Lawrence- 
Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


HEALING anid ANTISEPTIC 











t 
4 222 Tractor Business 
Earn $1501 94000 Month 
Greater opportunities than ever fer 
Rahe Trained M Mechanica. 
d Learn heroin Six to ht Weeks. 
Write today for special low tuition rate, Free R. R 
Fareand board and room offer. Nocolored enrollments, 
RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Dept. 1625, 11th & Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dupe. ; 916 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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protect it 
with a 
concrete 
septic tank 


Over a quarter of a mil- 
lion deaths and nearly five 
million cases of severe ill- 
ness result every year 
from insanitary condi- 
tions. If your home lacks 
proper sanitation, it may 
be invaded next. The 
safest and surest means 
of sewage disposal is af- 
forded by a concrete sep- 
tic tank, which you can 
build with M:.rquette 
“Cement and the ordinary 
tools you have around the 
farm. 


How to build 











iNngLEe 
MAMBER SEPTIC TANK 


feoss SECTION OF SIPHON 
ano Sipriow CHAMBER 


Size depends on amount of 
sewage, but tank should 
be built so that not less 
than 4#' of liquid may be 
maintained, Use a 1:2:3 
mixture. Wallsand fioors 
should be 6" thick and 
reinforced with 14" steel 
rods spaced 12" apart in 
both directions. Rein- 
forcement should extend 
down the walls and across 
bottom, forming a sort 
of basket. Cover should 
be not Jess than 4" thick 
and reinforced, 





The local Marquette 
Dealer will gladly give fur- 
ther construction details 
and advise you as to what 
kind of tank will best serve 
your need. Call on him and 
talk it over. 
Write for free booklet on 


concrete improvements that 
youcaninstall yourself 


Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company 
Marquette Building, Chicago 


Plants at 
La Salle, Ill.—Cape Girardeau, Mo, 























The Spirit of Spencer Spudd 


(Conttnued from Page 7) 


but he talks somethin’ besides ghosts to | it would .be if nobody caught any fish 
the girl. Lord Harry, Cash, you think | and the water got filled up with ‘em. 
I’d let her marry him! He’s forty-five, | Every time a fish is born, the water rises 
if he’s a day ,and a stranger and a me- | just so much on all the seashores in the 
dium and a liar and a hypocrite—the Lord | world. If no fish were pulled out to even 
only knows what he ain’t.” things up, in a little while the whole earth 

“Oh, well, he may not be so bad,” Cash | would be drowned 
said. ‘And if he is sparkin’ Annabell, it *T never knew that before,” Rupert 
ain’t a sign she would marry him.” said, as tho he thought he knew some- 

“A lot you know ‘bout it. It’s easy thing then. 
enough for you to talk. It ain’t no trick “Simply because you never stopped to 
for yo to keep cool about somethin’ you think of it,” Bill told him. “Looks rea- 
ain’t no excuse for bein’ het up over.” sonable, don’t it?” 

An’ Mel walked away. The simp said it did. 

The next day Fill and I thought we “"The more a fellow thinks, the more he 
would go fishing. We had tho’ght about | wants to serve his fellow-man.” Bill 
it for some time, but we had lost atl our | g¢ojded his arms like a parson. “‘You re- 
lines on a kite that got away anc started | member the day the missionary .from 
for Texas, and we didn’t have money to | Janan made a speech at the church? Well, 
buy more with. Day by day we kent | that hit Speck and me where we live. 
dreaming of Rupert Brown’s fishing We're mighty interested in Japan, and 
tackle. That tackle was a joke, for it | when we learned that the country is all 
had been sent at Christmas by a cousin islands, and on the under side of the earth 
who had never seen Rupert and supposed | g¢ that, we saw first pop that if people 
he was a boy. Of course Rupert never | ever did stop fishing and the water began 
went fishing; he might get dirt on his | to rise that that would be the first place 
pretty clothes or he might catch an awful, to be drowned out. And when the mis- 
nasty, horrid, snaky eel, But, all the sionary told how many churches and 
same, he had a box full of everything to | gehools and deacons there were there, it 
fish with except the worms and the | made us sick to think that the whole 
gumption. That had never seemed fair | pusiness might be under water in just a 
to us and that day, being desperate, it | gew hundred years. 
looked worse than ever. “Oh. dear me!” Rupert cried. “Do you 

Finally Bill said, “I’m going over there | ¢nink so?” 
and ask that ossified clam if we can’t “Think so? I know so; that is, if folks 
borrow a couple of his lines.” don’t tend right to fishing. When Speck 

I asked if he ever knew him to lend | anq 1 heard that missionary, we said 
anything. then and there that we would fish all we 

“No. And if he won't this time I'll | could this summer—and now we ain’t any 
lick him.” lines!” 

“That won't get us his lines.” He waited, but Rupert didn’t come 

“But it'll be better’n doing nothing.” across, tho he showed signs of it. 

So we went over to the Brown place “So we thought,” he went on, “that as 
and found Rupert under a tree in the | jong as you don’t like to fish, maybe you 
front yard reading a fairy story. That’s | would like to lend us your lines and do 
the kind of a simp he is. We looked as that much for Japan. Poor Japan!” 
pious as we could, letting on that we had Rupert thought for a spell and then 
come over to sort of eall, and after a said that he didn’t believe what fish we 
while Bill got hold of the fairy book. Sis- | could catch would make much difference. 
ter of Samuel! you ought to have heard Bill did some more explaining at that. 
him read aloud. He never had read any- | “Maybe you don’t happen to know that 
thing except blood-and-thunder detective every fish lays forty-three million eggs 
stuff but inside of five minutes he was every year. Suppose we caught ten; well, 
sniveling because a m:i'k-and-water prin- | ¢there’s four hundred and thirty million 
cess had been cooped up: in a castle and | Jegs, If those four hundred and thirty 
the prince who was coming to let her | million lived they ‘would each lay forty- 
out had been swallowed by a dragon, | three miMion eggs next year, and the 
boots and all. Bunk! But he bucked up, | next year they would lay just as many 
Bill did, and went thru with the story; and each one that they laid the year 
then he put his finger in the book and before would lay forty-three million—just 
sat looking far away at nothing, with | figure that up for yourself. In five years’ 
tears in his eyes. time—why I'll bet by then those ten fish 

“I don’t know why: it is,”” he said, in a | would raise the water two feet all around 
dreamy voice, “‘that people never give me | Japan.” 
nice stories like that to read. They're so “But brook trout——’ 
much better for one’s soul than Sherlock Bill stood up and sighed. ‘Maybe ten 
Holmes.” trout won’t save Japan, but neither will 

“Papa says so, too.”’ Rupert cooed. that nickel you put in the box build a 

“Course he does, for everybody knows | church there. It’s not the amount, but 
that Mr. Brown is the best judge of books | the spirit that helps. Keep your lines, if 
in this town.” you want to, they're yours; but if you 
* “Perhaps,” Rupert said, slipping a little | Jet us take ’em it’ll show the world you 
in all that soft soap, ‘papa will allow me have a warm heart, that you love your 
to lend you the book when I am thru fellow. man, that you want to do your bit 
with it.” to save civilization * But Rupert had 

by the looks of Bill, he was about ready gone in after the lines, 
to faint with joy. ‘You're the most gen- We fished all that afternoon, and did 
erous family that ever lived,"" he almost very little to keep the Japs’ heads above 
sobbed. “But I wouldn't daré to borrow | water. It was almost sunset when we got 
such a lovely book, something might hap- | down to Honey Hale’s place. Honey is 
pen to it, or you might want it before I | who a city boarder called a ‘‘character,” 
had read it. It’s too beautiful a book for | and who other folks call ‘‘queer.’”’ He was 
me to handle, But, say, I would like to | a sort of hermit, not a bad sort, except 
borrow a couple of old fish lines.” that he was suspected of moonshining. 

Rupert wasn’t sharp enough to see into His place was about two miles from any 
the game, but he drew into his shell on road, back in a half-cleared valley, and 
general principles. No, sir; he wouldn’t there he lived alone and hunted and 
lend his fish lines: ‘ trapped and kept bees. He didn’t go in 

“I just thought you might like to lend | very deep for style, always, summer and 
2 hand in a good cause,” he sighed. winter, wearing lumberman’'s- rubbers, 

“What cause?” Rupert wanted to know. blue overalls, a faded out canvas coat 

“Fishing.” with a three-cornered hole in the back, 

“I'm not interested in fishing.” Rupert and a blue cap. Aside from the clothes, 
reached for the book. = he wasn’t much of a flower, for he only 

“That’s all right,” Bill said, handing it had a shave and a haircut once a year 
to him with a nice littie bow,‘t but if ev- or so, and he walked sort of teetering and 
erybody felt the same, what you s’pose | learning forward, with his hands hanging 
would happen to the world?” down, as tho he was forever starting in to 

“It could get along without fish.” play leapfrog. He didn’t have much mind 

sill laughed. of his own, and what he did have was 

“Well, it certainly could,” Rupert about fifty years late, so he was always 
pouted. doing things that people don’t do any 

“Listen,” Till told him. “If nobody | more, like making soft soap and tallow 
ever went fishing any more than you do, | candles and gathering all kinds of bark 
in less'n a thousand years, probably in | and plants for medicne. He was such an 
about eight hundred, the ocean would be odd duck, and yet so friendly, that we 
right here in this dooryard.” alwa¥s stopped in to see him when we 

“Oh!” Rupert bugged out his eyes, were up that way fishing. 

“Yes-sir,”’ That day we didn't see anything of him 

“It couldn't get over the mountain.” about, so we went over to his old tumble- 

“Tt would run around and the moun- down house. We were almost to tne door 
tain would be an island. In ‘bout two when we heard a screech like seventeen 
hundred years after that, if still nobody le: and then the most elegant 
went fishing, there wouldn't be even any swearing. It was as if all the owners of 
islands.”’ second-hand automobiles had written off 

“I don’t see why.’’ Which was quite | their pet words and someone in the house 
sensible for Rupert. was reading them ‘off and making it snap- 

“Beceuse, if no fish were pulled out of py. When it let up enough so that we 
the water there would be so many of ’em | dared open the door, there stood Honey, 
in it that they would spread it all over | calm as a cabbage, stirring something in 
the land. See?” a bowl on the table. 

Rupert did not. “Gee!” Bill said, “that must be strong 

Bill sighed. “You know that if you | stuff you’re mixing up.” 
filled a quart cup with water and then Honey looked up. “Me?” he said, in 
dropped a potato into it that the water | that slow, weak voice of his. “That 
would run out. Well, that’s just the way | wa’n’t me talkin’.” 


, 








Who Have Used 
CAL-PHOS-CO. 


Mineral Feed 


We are going to pay $100.00 for the 
best letters received. before April 9% 
1925, telling about results obtained fro, 
the use of CAL-PHOS-CO MINERAL 
FEED with fall pigs during the 199%. 
1925 seasons. The prize money will he 
divided as follows: 

First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize. 
Fourth Prize 


ever it has been used. Every dollar 


approximately $10.00 in increaged 
fains. If you are interested in findiy 
out how CAL-PHOS-CO can help yor 
get better returns from your feeding, 
write us, or ask your dealer for further 
particulars. 

CAL-PHOS-CO is made from the 
same twelve ingredients used in the 
lowa State College Complex Minera 
Mixture. The ingredients are prin 
on every bag: Here’s what Bulletig 


Ames, says: “Both lots of Group @ 
receiving thé Complex Mineral Mixture 
made more rapid gains and required 
less feed per unit gain than the begt 
of the two lots of Group B receiving 
the Simple Mineral Mixture.” : 
CAL-PHOS-CO is moderately priced, 
It will produce the best results for the 
least money. It will materially increagg 
your net profit on each hog. 
Write for Free Literature. Every farme 
who feeds hogs for market should write us today 
for full particulars about CAL-PHOS.C6, 
Don’t put it off but write now. A postal will dp 


Edw. J. Butler Co. of Iowa 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

















SAVE THE PIG 


FROM WORMS AND NECRO 


Hog raisers everywhere who 
facing such appalling losses fro 
“Necro,” or Necrotic Enteritis, will} 

lad to learn that a simple. effecti 
inexpensive treatment has been four 

Nearly everyone is familiar 
Germozone, the old reliable reme 
for bowel disorders in poultry. Use 
discovered that pigs, drinking Germ 
zone water intended for poultry, ¢ 
caped “Necro,” while the others 
the herds contracted the disease, 

Following up this discovery v 
marians and expert field men devis 
a Germozone treatment, which 
been used with complete success | 
hundreds of- farms during the last 


Full information Free =~ 

If “Necro” is near you, or if pigs 
scouring, thin or unthrifty, send 
once for full information—free on 
quest. 

Ask the “Lee Way” dealer in 
town about the Germozone treatme 
or write to Mr. Geo. H. Lee, P 
Geo. H. Lee Co., Omaha, Neb, 





\ 
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srAND he 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA BEX! 
and HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 
SIOUX CITY SERUM CC.’ Sioux 





b) a. a — 
Pont Fee Your Pigs6 
Kill We 
onm But the worms’. 
, your pigs. 
quickly stuais 
make them runty and unthrity 
your profits GO. Help them 
of worms. . 


orm- 
LIQUID WORM EXPELLER P 
is lower priced, easier to use and B 
capsules. WORM-X formula reegegs 
by State Agricultural Colleges @ 4 
reaus. Used by the most progressive 
It gets results: Write for prices apd 4 


American Serum Com af 
2111 Leech St. Sioux ™” é 


a” 
0 





$100-°° in Cash] 
for a 
Letters From Feeders | 


CAL-PHOS-CO has produced the 
best and most economical results wher. 


spent for CAL-PHOS-CO will retury} 


D-90, released November 16, 1923, ati 
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the Middle.West 
From Hutchinson, Kansas, “The Salt 
Cellar of America,” come thé fine, 
re, white Barton Salt products 
that are used on thousands of farms 
throughout the Middle West. 


Thousands of Farmers 
Depend on Barton Salt 


TheMiddle West produces rich and abun- 
dant food for its great population and its 
millions of valuable stock and hogs. Small 
wonder, then, that farmers also depend 
on Salt from the Middle West—Barton 
Salt from Hutchinson, Kansas, “The Salt 
Cellar of America.” 


All Barton Salt products are99% pure and 
serve wellin every salting need. Thou- 
sands of farmers buy Barton products 
year in and year out. Barton products 
have proved worthy ofthe slogan: “Best 
Because Barton’s.” 


Barton’s Triple“B” Extra 
Dry Sait—The All-Pur- 
pose Farm Salt 


Barton’s Triple “B” Extra 
Dry Salt—in 25 and 50-Ib. 
sacks is especially popular 
for farm use. It is pure, 
evaporated, extra dry salt 
and is suitable for cooking, 
- butter-making and table 
xTRA ORY, use. You will be pleased 
SALT | with this high grade salt 
MeomontOS from “The Salt Cellar of 
America.” 


See the Barton Dealer 


Barton Salt products from “The Salt Cel- 
lar of America” enjoy wide distribution 
and there is a Barton Salt dealer in almost 
every town Buy a bag of Barton’s Triple 
B” Extra Dry Salt and become a Barton 
booster. If there is no Barton dealer in 
your town, write us. 


THE BARTON SALT COMPANY 
201 American Building Hutchinson, Kansas 
“The Salt Cellar of America’’ 


Ask your dealer tor a FREE copy of our big 62-Page 
Barton’s Farm Profit Book. 
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diya Colt a @-beW Dl ol ale Ml Oh etoyal 

Co f:% FREEZELESS 
HYDRANTS 

OWA Freezeless Hydrants cannot i @ 


in coldest weather. Patented 
¢ cuts off water below frost 


#086 assures your hogs and cattle all 
Water they want during the coldest 
le e pull on quick-acting 
4 aes valve Made also in 
tock type. Made of best 
“<4 end guaranteed Furnished 
r work this winter by get- 
MIOWA Freezeless hydrant fr 
dealer NOW. “if he. doen not 
have one. write us, giv- 
ing his name. 


Circular on request 


WESTERN MFG. 
COMPANY 


320 Sixth Avenue East 
OSKALOOSA. IOWA 


25 
D-BUCKLE HARNESS ¢ 
0 Money. Try a Walsh for 30 day's 
, ourownteam. St ronger, neater, handier than 
ogy harness. Ten st yles. Easily adjusted to any horse. 
} forFree Book. Direct-from-factory offer. 
after a month's free trial—balance easy monshly pe 
rene if not satisfactory, James M. Walsh, Pr: 
HARNESS CO., 290 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
es VA dina lo 
FREE TRIAL 
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“You got a parrot?” I asked. 

“Me? No. "T'was my brother.” 

We didn’t know that he ever had a 
brother, and said so. 

‘Yeah,’ "he nodded. 
for he ain’t been here for years. He’s 
been a wanderer like, seein’ the world 
while I stayed to home. We a@in’t no 
more alike than if we wasn’t us. Yeah, 
he’s jest as different as I be, only the 

“But what’s stirred him up so?’ Bill 
other way.” 
asked. 

“Oh, nawthin’.” 

“Sounded like it.” 

“He’s kind of sick. 
come here, so ’s ’t I'd take care of him. 
When it comes toward night he gits 
outen his head. This’ll quiet him down, 
tho,” and he went into the back room 
with the bowl. 

There was another spurt of unpious 
talk, and then Honey came out with the 
empty bowl and locked the door after 
him. “f dassn’t leave it unlocked,” he 
said, “for fear he’d git out in one ef his 
spells. If he’d happen to run in amongst 
the bees or tumble into a kittle of soap 
lve, he mgiht get hurt. He's a.good boy, 
my brother is.” 

That was about all we learned about 
his brother then. We never saw him and 
never heard him speak again, but the 
time was not far off when he was to 
take a hand in stirring up the old town. 

We started home, taking pains to keep 
clear of the bees, for they had a warm 
spot for strangers—but it wasn't in their 
heart, Honey kept them‘in an old orchard 
and he must have had hundreds of hives 
there, set in a circle ten or a dozen deep 
and two or three feet apart. Inside the 
circle was his honey house, a little build- 
ing where he stored his honey and sup- 
plies. We could go into it any time; but, 
people said, a stranger would be stung to 
death if he tried it. 

On the ledge above tne orchard, we sat 
wind up Rupert’s lines, as we 
going to follow the brook any 
Just by chance, T happened to 
look down into the clearing, and there 
was Rudolpho coming out of the woods 
He didn't walk with is usual swell air 
but hurried and kept looking from. side 
to side. Honey met him in the yard, they 
talked for a minute, and he went back 
into the woods again, and Honey went 
slowly into the honey house. Somehow 
it looked fishy to me, and I said so. 

Bill nodded and put the lines in his 
pocket. ‘‘My dear Watson.” he answered 
—he had been reading Sherlock Holmes, 
‘if Tam not mistaken, we have opened 
up a very interesting case.” 
week) 


“Most folks don’t, 


That's why he 


(Continued next 


DEER TO BE GIVEN AWAY BY THE 
y FOREST SERVICE 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, thru the Forest Service, has some 
thousands of deer to give away, according 
to a recent announcement. These animals 
are part of the large herd of mule deer, 
estimated at over 30.000 head, found in 
the Kaibab national forest, in northern 
Arizona, on the northern side of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. This area 
was set aside as a national game pre- 
serve by President Roosevelt in 1906, in 
order to preserve the deer herd, which at 
that time was threatened with total ex- 
tinction because of illegal hunting. 

Under the protection of forest rangers, 
however, the deer have increased in num- 
bers to a point where the entire herd is 
threatened with starvation, and prompt 
efforts must be made to reduce it to a 
number that can be supported by the 
vegetation on the Kaibab plateau. 

To accomplish this, the Forest Service 
desires first to give away as many deer 
as possible. The expense to the applicant 
will be crating and transportation charges 
—a sum estimated to be about $35 per 
animal. Young animals only will be 
shipped. The estimated weight on one 
animal crated is 250 pounds. These fig- 
ures are only approximate. Final fig- 
ures must be secured from the Forest 
Service. 

Shipments will be confined to 
the Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
tains, as the introduction of 
into regions already inhabited 
species would result in a herd 
ferior to native stock. 

The Kaibab plateau is in a sparsely 
settled region cut off from the rest of 
Arizona on the south by the almost im- 
passable Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
river. On the other side it is surfounded 
by semi-desert areas across which but 
few deer attempt to pass. Consequently, 
the deer herd in the Kaibab forest is 
limited in its food supply to the vegeta- 
tion found only on the plateau. 

This limited food supply has been re- 
duced to the starvation point for the 
large number of deer now in the Kaibab 
forest, and officials of the Forest Service 
fear that winter will take a heavy toll 
if the herd is not reduced immediately. 


east of 
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mule deer 
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Little Bobby, who had been taken into 
the country for a day’s outing, saw a spi- 
der spinning a web between two _ tall 
weeds. “Hey, Pop!” he yelled; “come on 
over here and see this bug putting up a 
wireless.” 


Ma Keeps 
Water Warm 


The great problem has been solved—of 
keeping hogs supplied with plenty of warm water 
outdoors in the winter—without lamps or heaters. 
Hogs must have warm water in the winter if they 
are to thrive and get fullvalue from their feed. Ice 
water chills them—and they will not drink enough. 


DEMPSTER 
Self-Heating 
HOG WATERER 


Just cover the Nempster Hog Waterer, all ex- ¢ 
cept theDrinking Bowl, with live horse manure. 
The manure heats the water in the waterer 
and the constant circulation keeps the water in the Water 
Bow! warm all the time. 

No trouble or expense, No lamps or heaters, No expense 
for oil, No danger of fire. Nothing to fuss with—it takes 
care of itself automatically. Keeps jest the right amount 
of water in the Drinking Bow! at all times_and keeps it 
warm. Very onary to install. Fully protected y patents. 
Used successfully in Dakota and Minnesota during the 
pat aed cold weather of last winter. Write for circular 
and price. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Water 
Supplies for Farm and City Homes 


731 South Sixth St., Beatrice, Nebr. 


Hogs 

quickly 

learn toopen 

the lid when thew, 

wish to drink. When through drink- 
ing, the lid drops down and keeps the 
water clean, 


At the left is the Heating Bottle, into 
which the water flows from the valve 
tank. It is connected by two pipes to 
Drinking Bowl, causing water to cir- 
culate. The manure, which covers 
Heating Bottle and Valve Tank, keeps 
water warm. 

In the middle is valve tank. It keeps 
water regulated at just the right height 
in Drinking Bowl. 

At the right is the Drinking Bowl, which is 
the only part not covered with manure. Re- 
movable pan, in bottom of Drinking Bowl, 
catches dirt, keeps water clean. 
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PRISE 
FRuor 
A SPAT iD 


HE friendly sun of Northern Arkansas 
and Southern Missouri—abundant rain- 
fall on well-drained slopes of rich, loose soil 
—mild winters, early springs, and prideful 
care give the Ozark Apple its sleek, rosy 
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cheek and full deliciousness—the Ozark Peach its bloom—the luscious Ozark 
Grape its tender plumpness, and the Strawberry the commercial importance that 
occupies the attention of one of the most efficient cooperative marketing associa- 


tions in the country. 


The soil—the climate—the excellent facilities 
surfaced roads—and the certainty of just reward 


for shipping to nearby markets—hard 
for effort make the Ozark Country the 


ideal location for the ambitious fruit grower. Orchards and vineyards mature in a few 


years on land that then becomes almost priceless. 


A fine spirit of cooperation, prosperous, 


eettled communities and good schools make it a delightful homeland. 


The Ozarks are the great fruit shipping area of 


the Central United States. They are the 


only spot where a man can start with moderate capital under ideal conditions that promise 


early success and independence. Write me for full 


information. 


J. N: Cornatzar, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Frisco Lines, Room 810, Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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DYNAMITE 
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Most efficient and economical 
aid in clearing stump land, 
swamp draining, ditch dig- 
ging and tree planting. Full 








Blow them out, roots 
and all—easily and 
cheaply with 





Mineral Feed 


at Bargain Prices 
The 100% Mineral 
Feed for hogs, without 
drugs or filler. Open 
formula, special steam 
one meal, groun 
limestone, salt, tankage, 
iodized calcium. Sold direct 
from factory to brceder at 
gain prices, f. o. b. factory: 
500 Ibs. $15; 12 ton, $27.50; Ton, $50. 
Prompt ship t guaranteed Order today, 
Write for big free Book on feeding minerals, 
United Chemical & Organic Products Co, 
4120S. Ashland Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 9 








strength and 100% quality 
maintained for 17 years. A 
grade for every need. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, 
get in touch with us direct. 
Write for free booklet 
“What Dynamite Will Do.” 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 
1641 Pierce Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 





. Sizes 2 to 25 
FREE BIG NEW 8010°Sircet from factory to 


w 
1532 witte Building, - - - 
4532 Empire Building, - - PITTSBURGH, PAL 


amonth fora few months 
—easy toown the famous 
standard WITTE En- 

Gasoline, Distillat 

asoline, stillate or 5 

Gas. Equipped with celebrated Troubleproof 
WICO Magneto. Simplest and cheapest to op- 
erate. New device makes siarting ta? A 60% surplus 


Uses Kerosene, 


—all styles, 
‘ou on 


Y DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


ENGINE BOOK Wee ser for my.new illustrated 


engine book—sent absolutely F 


ree. No obligation toyou. 


ITTE ENGINE WORKS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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(Gas or narrow tires. 

/ mAU> running gear. Wago 


WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
Steel or wood wheels to fit any 


n parts of all kinds. Write 


today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, Ul. 
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General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRIE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index 
is now 153 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stdnd- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that wool, lambs, cotton, lumber and the 
wages of city labor are above the general 
price level. Hogs, wheat, hides, cattle and 
copper are decidedly below the general 
price level. In most cases the failure of 
these commodities to advance as much as 
other products is due to over-production, 

Note that industrial stocks are now 54 
per cent above pre-war and 16 per cent 
above last year. toth the stock market 
and the money that 
business may turn the 
spring of 1926. 
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Fisher's index number . -+ ol 153} 97 

CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ......| 126] 96 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... } 131) 96 
Canners and cutters ........ 90 94 
SS - ee 123| 97 
HOGS—At Chicago 

EXORVY BOGS 000 ccccccccccccecs 144{ 144 
EME COED ccccccccccccscecces 137; 142 
SUE: tepenocercecetes se 133|__ 148 








SHEEP—At Chicago 
SEE capnesensece% TS i 
WOOL AND HIDES 



































Quarter blood wool, at Boston| 179) 1223 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.| 87|_—:123 
ee. BRAIN —— 
At Chicago— | | 
Corn, No. 3 mixed ......... . 165 102 
Oats, No. 3 white ............ 129 123 
RS BUM, Be WOE oc ccpecesess | 139 1406 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... { 134 129 
On fowa Farms— | | 
DM sheGbesbscbovessenss oc'vs 183 109 
tS iisnn beaks by Gann oh oss as 116| 122 
a MILL-FEEDs| Ai 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee! 162!) 100 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee 152! 98 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 125) 86 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 132| 99 
HAY 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago..] 1380 90 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City, 136 87 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS , 
Butter, at Chicago .,........ { 121) 81 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 189! 118 
Timothy seed, at Chicago....! 98! 78 
Cotton, at New York........ | 191| 86 
Eggs, at Chicagp ....... frre | 137|_ 120 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago | 

136} 124 

121/ 130 

142 98 

129 125 





FUTURES—At Chicago 


























Corn— | 
=. ott een hn aslo ie ss 149 
PSE ss Pee | 166{ 155 
Ds av aka Sin gre nae woe { 161] 154 
Oats— | | 
FE ETT ere | 127 129 
Ely etek ay is Bal bask ae ew in | 123 132 
be thveduadeeksadea ns | 123 131 
Wheat— | 
ih nk wich ie Gre uk | 132 137 
ee Sah tis Sas ees s4aeee | 128 136 
EE re |} 116] 122 
rd— } | 
PT Gis. cies eesenue | 129 12 
SE ssbb sttnasevseknsess {| 127] 
Sides— | © 
ee | 127 138 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 95 75 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 133 84 
Copper, at New York ........ 82 98 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 148 110 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
RE Res a REE ea | 187 93 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x8} 
No. 2 com. boards ....| 175 97 
Yeliow pine (southern) 1x6 
and 2 B. (finish) ...... | 204 96 
os eg a {| 158 94 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita 
outside New York, month 
ER Mingo 6 inca ccc on 222 115 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | 
a a aaa aearaee | 66 62 
Industrial stocks ............ | 154 116 
| Railroad ae | 78! 120 


JANUARY HOG PRICES—If pre-war re- 
lationships are taken as a base, January 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, October 17, 
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lard now indicates a price of $9.69 per > 

cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next = 

January. On the basis of January rib v ° 

sides, heavy hogs at Chicago next Jan- S | to 

uary will be $9.44. ‘cs srs 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show Ela ia 

the percentage tor week ending Sep- ‘ 9 a i 

tember 27, 1924, of the 1919-1923 five- | Mixed Clover No. 1— | | a 

year average for this week in Septem- OT ere A 115.00/16.50 

ber: Coal and coke 9& per cent, grain Week before ......... eee 15.50)16.50 

144 per cent, livestock 100 per cent, | Timothy, No. 1— | | 

lumber 110 per cent, ore 77 per cent and a ee Rae ae 23.00 

miscellaneous merchandise 116 per cent. ee eas cee I... {23.00 

These figures indicate that business is Alfalfa, Choice— | | | 

picking up. n ee ee 119.50 23.00} 

RAILROAD. RATES — Freight rates on Week before ......... {19.50/24.00} 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are | Alfalfa, No. J1— | | 

149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on Last week .........0.% 117:00|21.75 

enttlo and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- Week before ...5..+% 117.00)}22.50| 

age railroad workman is now getting | Alfalfa, Standard— j { 

about 62 cents an hour, as compared EMSt WEEK. 222260020008 114.50/20.50) 

with 27 cents in 1914, or about 230 per Week before ......... |14.50)20.75! 
cent of the pre-war normal. Alfalfa, No. 2— | | 
| FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- Last week ............ {12.50/18.50/ 
hands in Towa are about 145 per : Week OTIS: osc0%se es 12.50/18.50 

cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent of | Oat Straw— ee | = 

pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of Last week .........+4: | $-50}.. .. -/10.50 

line with most farm products. But even Week before .........| 8.50}... ../10.50 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are GRAIN 

not nearly so far above pre-war as city 

labor. > cies 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New m4 o 

York factory wages are 218 per cent and 4 v S 

railroad wages on the hour basis are 230 Sh os mf = 

per cent of pre-war normal. 5) s a a 

COST OF LIVING now averages about = rs q 3 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. a) ‘e) <~ | @Q 
FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- | Gorn, No. 2Y— (| “55 ro 

ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and Last week ..../1.15%%|! | | 

land generally in the twelve north-cen- Week before ..(\1.15%| 

tral states is about 125 per cent. Corn, No. 3Y— } | j | 

na —_— Last week ..../1.14 [1.09%4/1.1214'4.07% 
CORN OIL CAKE MEAL a oe ie Be ide 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is Last week ....11.15 11.05% 
$44 in ton lots. ‘ Week before ../1.14 Ban Says 1.05% 
ats— | | | 
Last week ....| .55%/...... | 50% 
The Week’s Markets " Week before = 1 50 Draven NI fae 14 
arley | | 
CATTLE Last week ....| .90'2 | 
’ Week before ..{ .92 | | 
b> Rye 
# Last week ..../1.3014/1.21 
a) Week before ../1.26%4/1.16 | 
3 &| 2 Wheat, No. 2— | | 
7 £ s g Last week ..../1.50 [1.40 [1.4414/1.36 
E = & Week before ../1.46% 1.3244/1.421%4|1.27 
Oj OO] # FEEDS 
Med. and heavy wt. beef eae : a. se 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— o 2 3 $ 

Choice and prime— 4 6) ° = 
Last week ............ 10.70/11.38]10.80 s|ialelsilie 
Week before ......... 10.75|11.17|10.67 a/a¢j]/ols | 

Good z a £ n 8 
Nak, Le 9.63|10.35| 9.73 = si2/|& 
Week before ......... 9.65|10.30| 9.50 ALM }] AAO 

Medium- | Bran— a | | | ] 
WE ccos cds wewn | 7.85! 8.80] 7.68 Last week... ./27.25/24 75/24.75|30.00 
Week before ......... 7.80| 8.75] 7.38 Week before. .|26.00/23.25|23.50/30.00 

Common Shorts— | | | 
SS, Se eee 5.20) 6.30! 5.23 Last week... ./29.25 30.00/27 00/36.00/ 
Week before ......... 5.30| 6:38) 5.13 Week before. .|28.00\27.75/26.00/36.00 

Light weight beef steers Hominy Feed— | | | 
(1,109 Ibs. down)— Last week..../41.00}..... ee 145.00 

Choice and prime— Week before. ./45.75) .| . 145.00 
SS. aaa 11.17/11.93)11.18 | Oil Meal (0. p.) | \ | 
Week before .........{11.00/11,50/10.85 Last Si aa 50|...../47.50) 

Medium and good— Week before. .|47.25....../44.50} | 
Last week ...... ‘ 8.99] 9.63! 8.67 | Cottonseed (41 | | 
Week before ......0.. 8.79] 9.62| 8.34 per cent)- | | | 

Common— Last week... ./47.00) { | | 
See +++] 5,35] 6.18]. 4.93 Week before. .|45.50| | | | 
Week tdefore ......... 1 § 30) 6.20) 4.88 Tankage— | { 1 { 

Butcher cattle— Last week....|..... 160.00... ..|55.00/60.00 

Heifers— Week before..|..... 60.00|..... 55.00/60.00 
Last week ...... jie hes 8 75] 9.25! 8.25 | Gluten— | f | 
Week before ......... 8.70] 9.18| 8.18 Last week....|..... ee Jeo- ee] ee 140.80 

“hie we cule onl _ Week hefore..!.....!..... eer) ieee |40.80 
i Wi escensvenben 5.76) 6. | 5.95 “or 7 — htnimas im tam late 

Too : y+ a Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 

— DD -ciewewks : 6.13 _— 6.00 al other points. car lots. 

OD. SEPP ere 4.67| 5.05] 4.33 Ty ; vr 

WeeR before ......... 5.05] 5.00] 4.63 FOREIGN EXCHANGE —__ 
Canners and cutters— | 

RONNIE) oa ata a case bis 2.60] 2.83] 2.55 | += 

Week before ......... | 2.80] 2.95] 2.75 e | 
Stockers and feeders— | | | ae SS eo 

ON Ba SCE | 6.887 6.55) 6.25 $ | Be $ 

Week before ......... | 6.75] 6.88| 6:38 st | oe | te 

Cows and heifers— | | S | BE ow 
Last week ............ | 4.00/ 4.s0f 4.07 | — | 
Week before ......... | 4.05] 4.25] 4.05 British sterling ex- | | | 

change— | | | 
HOGS Last week ....... $4.867 |$4.477 | 92.2 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— j ] Week before ..... hese | 4.457 | 91.7 
ee ee |10.70/11.38/10.83 French franc— | | } 
Week before ......... | 9.97|10.65/10.23 Last week ..... 193 | .0515 | 26.7 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | Weeks HelOPO ccc clesccccs | .05627 | 27.3 
Fast week ......eses0s }10.75/11.43/10.90 es 
Week before ......... 110.40/10.90}10:28 LIBERTY BONDS 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— l | | — ans === — 
EO WORK. conssnaccvne 10.45/10.90/10.80 
Week Deford ..cccccss 9.90]10.33/10.25 4 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 3 
en ee Ree 9.85] 9.63]10.15 aie 
Week before ...... -++| 9.45] 9.80] 9.43 a ae 
Smooth heavy packing | 8 ey 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | A 1 are 
Last week ......e.+6+./10.40/10.67/10.05 | —<———— —— 1 — 
Week before ......... | 9. 9.53} 9.18 | U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second—| 
Rolgh packing sows (200 | Last EEE ns cawaso eo kinaen ce $100.00)$101.15 

Ibs. up)- | Week before wpe teen eee PSS | 101.19 
Last week .........+e9/10.15/10.23] 9.67 | U.S. Liberty 4%'s, thira— | 
Week before ......... [ 8.28) 9.20) Gap | Lert week ...........-... | 100.00) 102.10 

Stock pigs— } _ Week before te ceeeeresceleneseee 102.20 
Last week ....... Aes el aa —S 4%’s, wages - o| ‘acd 
y MAE, WOGK scscasccscceee 0). 2. 
Moe Rete esasnes B.13}--2221 157 | ‘Week before ............ “eoanee | 102.20 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down), FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

medium to prime— Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
CS. ares «+ -/12.63/13.50/12.55 but cajlable in 1934 were quoted last week 
Week before ...... -.-/12.88/12.88/12.55 | at $1.025%. Since these bonds are 4% per 

Lambs. culls and commo | cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.37 per cent. 
eee «--/10.00/11.00] 9.50 | All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
Week befare ......... —— 9.50 | and are now yielding 4.35 to 4.39 per cent. 

Yearling wethers, medium 

to prime— | MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
om cabbehees 5 yo — 9.00 PRICES 

Jee a Se ee 8.50} 9.25] 8.88 . . ‘ , 

Ewes, medium to choice— | WE ind ee We eae ae 
elgg cor seseeceeeess| 5.00! 5.63] 4.63 last ‘week 190, week before 20%e: eges. 

eCTOre .....+--- 5.00! 5.13] 4.63 | fresh firsts, last week 3814c, week before 











NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 





erage of prices from common to choice. 


38%c; ducks, last week 22c, week before 





19c; spring chickens, last week 25c, week 
before 25 


<u. 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO Lapp” 


Liverpool—Last week $18.20, week be. 
fore $17.11. Chicago—Last week $15.95 
week before $14.63. “ 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICEg 
Quarter blood wool at Boston ig, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14 
clover seed at Toledo $17.70, and eo 


at New York 24.8c. Iowa elevator 
prices are about $1 shelled per bug 
oats 44c per bushel; wheat $1.24 
bushel. 





Live Stock Receipts and Priog 


Hog prices are 92 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 8% 
cent for fat cattle, 85 per cent for sheep 
and 109 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data ag to 
percentage of ten-year average for ree 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thug 












































eliminating seasonal bias.- 
tHOGS 
Saree ean 
av| [om 
ealag| | 
3 | ox 
Se. 
ia | oO & 
n| 88 
Be) 
August 15 to 22........... | 123] 130) 
August 22 to 28 ......... { 125] 138 
August 28 to Sept. 4..... | 118] 116 
Scptember 4 to 11 ...... | 139] 183 
September 11 to 18 ...... | 118) 129 
September 18 to 25 ...... 91! 109 
September 25 to Oct. 2..| 77| 99 
October 2to 9 ceecesece 84] 100 
ee: eee iS eee 
BUCGM TE BO Re sci cccease 106| 107 
August 22 to 26 ....ccce. 109 96 
August 28 to Sept. 4..... 68{ 72 
September 4 to 11 ...... } 123] 187 
September 11 to 18 ...... | 103! 106 
September 18 to 25 ...... | “sil 99 
September 25 to Oct. B 84) 64 
October 2 to D 0.22000. | 93, 99} 
*SHEEP # 
MUCUS. F620 Be. 6cse cack cs | 80 76 vi 
August 22 to 28 ...... peas 95 91 
August 28 to Sept. 4.....] 107 94 
September 4 to 11 ......| 103] 110 
September 11 to 18 ...... 120 99 
September 18 to 25 ...... 83 90 
September 25 to Oct. 99 87 
October 2 to 9 ......... 82| 88 
*LAMBS 
ASIRUEE 46 U6 Be xssveceecy 80) 76. i 
August 22 to 28 .....00.. 95| 91) 
August 28 to Sept. 4..... | 107] 94 10 
September 4 to 1l ...... 103] 110] 108 
September 11 to 18 ...... 120, 99) 106 
September 18 to 25 ...... 83 90) 105 
September 25 to Oct. 2.. 99 87} I 
co eee ee 82 88 








*Sheep and lamb receipts are combin 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and si 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers ~ 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in 06 
tober were 11.349,000 bushels, as com 
pared with 9,725,000 bushels for the week 
before and 6,857,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. [€xports of corn the first 
week in October were 29,000 bushels, a 
compared with 31,000 bushels the week 
before and 33,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for th 
first week in October were 1,999,000 bush- 
els, aS compared with 950.000 bushels the 
week before and. 100,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the first week in Oct& 
ber were 9,000,000 pounds, as compa 
with 14.008.000 pounds the week before 
and 12,678,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork were 12.443) 
pounds for the first week in October, # 
compared with 15,525,000 pounds the 
before and 20,262,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 
$12,000 IN CASH OFFERED AT INTER: 

NATIONAL HAY AND GRAIN 
SHOW 

November 10 is the last date on W 
entries may be made in the Internat 
Hay and Grain Show, at Chicago, @ 
compete for the cash premiums am 
ing to $12,000. Corn from TlIowa 
entered in competition with corn 
a section of the corn belt, ! 
northern Tlinois, eastern Nebraska @™ 
Towa. rs 
Iowa entries may be sent directly 
the show at Chicago, or they 
sent to Joe L. Robinson, Ames, 
secretary of the Iowa Corn and 
Grain Growers’ Association. If @ 
entering exhibits in the competition 
write to Mr. Robinson and give 
information concerning thelr exhl 
wlll see that the exhibits are um 
and displayed properly at the show™ 
that they are sent home afterward. G 





KENTUCKY WINS IN SWINE JUDG 


The Kentucky Agricultural College 
first honors in the college student 
ing contest held at the recent Nat 
Swine Show, at Peoria, Ml, Septe 
to October 4, It was the first time) 
Kentucky team had participated 
contest. The standing of 
schools represented in the contest 
follows: Nebraska, Iowa, Ohio and ™ 
nois, , 
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PLACES’ FARMER, October 17, 1924 ; 











In order to resist rust clear 
to the core of the wire, we 
use copper-bearing steel. 15 
to 30 points copper in steel 
makes the wire last many 
years longer. 


Every rod of Square Deal Fence 
is now made by the patented 
“Galvannealed’’’ process, which 
means welding 2 to 3 times more 
zinc into the wire than is applied 
by the ordinary Galvanizin 
method. This, ‘together wi 
copper-bearing steel, guarantees 
Square Deal to outlast all others, 
Galviiiriéaled 
(N6 Extra Price) 

is marked with a Red Strand. 
Always look for it. This fence 
made of the “Triple-life wire’’ is 
sold at no extra price. 
Nationally recognized authorities 
such as Indiana State University, 
Burgess and Hunt Laboratories, 
show in their “‘Official Tests’’ that 
“Galvannealed’’ greatly out-tests 
any other farm fence. 
FREE? Write today for these 
— Also get our catalog and 

opp’s Calculator. All 3 free to 
landowners. Address: 
KEYSTONE STEEL& WIRECO. 
3851 Industrial St., Peeria, Il. 
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Here is what every farmer wants, 
“Super-Zinced” Wire Fences. <A _ spe- 
cla} formula of open hearth steel wire 
ls “Super-Zinced” by our improved 
Process and takes on an EXTRA 
HEAVY AND WELL BONDED coating 
of zinc that will not crack or peel. 

Produces fences of great strength 
and durability and establishes a new 
standard of fence value. 


Columbia Fences 


of course, are “Super-Zinced.” Their 
Ratural sturdy construction and su- 
betior rust protection assure long and 
Miisfactory service. Both Columbia 
and Pittsburgh Perfect brands of fence 
ate “Super-Zinced” and include stand- 
ard styles of farm, poultry and garden 
te; also our attractive designs of 
lawn and flower fences. 
“Super-Zinced” Fences im- 
Prove your farm and increase 


lf farm profits; they COST NO 
MORE than ordinary galvan- 
rm ized fences, Be sure to write 


for Super-Zinced Fence cata-. 
logue and 72-page Farmers’ 
Handy Manual, both sent Free. 
we? Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
, 716 Union Trust Bldg. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
pelle eaaaammaaaa 
RO “} Saved $35.00,” 
ORY DIR Says Roy Douglas, Maple- 


ton, Iowa. You, too, can 
Save by buying direct at 
gee Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Catal W eee aoe Free 100-pago 

og of F » Poultry and 
Fence, Gates, Poste and fiarbed Wire. — 
QITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 296 MUNCIE, IND. 
8} Cents a rod fora 26-in. |? [AY 
2 


Hog Fence, Freight «> 
18. in Prepaid in 111. and Ind. 4 
4 





lowa 
more in other pot & nat f 
WE’ Factory to User Direct. .), 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT... 
~~ aigplpgd wire. Catalog Free. 
Be CRLOCKING FENCE Co. 
; } MORTON, ILLS. 

























A prize of one dollar will be given each week | 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 





Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Exercise doesn’t always ine 
crease the size of the muscle. 
Look at the tongue.” 





























WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR 
THIS PICTURE? 


Write answers on a postcard and send 
them to Joshaway, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. All answers must be in by October 3. 








SO’WEST OF SOLAR PLEXUS 

“Where did the car hit him?’ asked the 
coroner, ’ 

“At the junction of the dorsal and cervi- 
cal vertebrae,” replied the medical wit- 
ness, 

And the burly foreman rose from his 
seat. ‘Man and boy, I’ve lived in these 
parts for fifty years,” he protested 
ponderously, ‘and IT never heard of the 
place.”’ 

NO CHANCE 

“Oh-h-h-h! I just know I'm going to 
fall off,” wailed the girl from the city, 
astride a horse for the first time. 

“Naw, you cain’t, miss,’’ the colored 
man assured her. ’Tain’t possible. Why, 
was you to even start to fall off this 
hoss would duck right undah you.” 





“Pat, what’s that piece of blank paper 
you have in your hand?" asked one Irish- 
man of another. | 

“Oh, that’s a letter from my wife.” 

“How do you mean a letter from your 
wife? Sure, there’s no writing on it.” 

“Of course not. The missus and myself 
are not on speaking terms.” 


LIN MODERN TERMS 

On his tour of the district, an inspector 
of city high schools camé before a class 
of girls. He wrote upon the blackboard 
“Lua Then, peering over the rims 
of his spectacles at a good-looking girl 
in the first row, he asked: 

“Young lady, I'd like to have you tell 
me what that means.” 

“Lave and kisses,” the girl replied. 





ES : | 
UNUSUAL BRAVERY | 

A large boy walked into a dentist's | 
office, piloting a smaller boy by the hand. l 

“LT want a tooth pulled,” said the larger | 
hoy. 

“Do you wish to take gas?” queried the 
dentist. 

“Nope, ain't got time.” was the reply. 

“That’s a brave lad,” opined the dentist. 
“Tet me see—which tooth is it?” 

“Show ’im yer tooth, Will.’" said the 
larger boy. turning to the smaller. 


A WARNING TO DILATORY 
SUBSCRIBERS | 
An editor wrote to a southern Missouri | 
subseriber, named Gill Jeffrey. advising 
bim that his subseription had expired A 
few days later the editor received his own 
letter, across the bottom of which was 
serawled, ‘‘So’s Bill.” 


Man: ‘You're an honest boy. but the | 
money I lost was a $10 Dill” ; 

Boy: “Yes, I know; I had it changed | 
so you could give me a reward.” 


BUYING WITH FORESIGHT 

A darkey, being the father of twelve 
children, all of whom had been rocked 
in the same cradle, was putting the Jat- 
est arrival to sleep. 

“Rastus,"” said his wife, ‘‘dat cradle 
am ‘bout worn out.”” 

“Ms "bout gone,” replied Rastus, ‘You 
all bettah get ‘nother, and get a good one 

one dat’l last.” 




















Better than aching backs 


The first labor-saver that the 
woman of the family wants 
when the farm home is elec- 
trified is a washing machine; 
One of the mest use. it: Danishes “blue Monday” by 
ful services performed substituting electric power 


by General Electric 
Company isthe manu- for her back-power. 
facture of little motors 
to operate the appli- 


anus tne ee te Then comes the electric iron 
drudgery out of house- —and after that the man of 


work and farm work. . ‘ 

The new G-E Fann the family can decide where 
Book, giving interest- 2 ; 

ec spe oto“ he needs electric power to 
ject of farm electrifi- take the load off his shoulders. 
cation, will be sent on 

request. Write Section 


C, General Electric Electric light and power on 


Company, Schenec- 





tady, N.Y. Chicago, the farm is an. investment in 
ci ~S*éséS ttle’ and happier living. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








Wallaces’ Farmer. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention 








For More Than 40 Years 


The South Omaha Stock Yards has served 
the farmers of the Middle West in the 
most satisfactory and efficient manner. 
The steady increase in receipts and ship- 
ments from year to year since 1884 tells 
the story of satisfied customers. More == 
than 180,000,000 head have been received a 
during that time, as follows: 


Dailsdcdtencksaieanseaten 82,542,507 
SOR Cowon coaneudadoansee 66,266,139 


























CMO och satus cusssccesseems 38,517,604 figs 
Horses-Mules ........... 935,869 Vy 
CAIRN ass sistessieeliceee 518,377 ty) 
BE nd. Ny 

Total............00«.. 188,775,496 4, 





We can likewise handle your live stock Yy 
and increase your profits. South Omaha > 
is the riatural live stock market for 
feeders in this territory. Give us atrial 
and you will be convinced. 


Union StockYards Co: Omaha J¢d. 


Sovth Omaha 
Nebraska 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 


enh A. ~ — or fall num 


We'charse for 
dvertial 
cee 
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[RATE 8c PER WORD 2. 


inimpam of twenty words. 
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NAME AND ApDRess | 
part of the adv. 

"te f'ocumted as one word. 

ttance must 


= ve full detail 














Our Readers Market... 


i pte 













BONDS | 


‘FARM LANDS 


"HELP WANTED 


=:>>==. 


LIVE STOCK § 











BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 
WE BUY and sell tax exempt municipal 
bonds, government and high-grade cor- 








ration bonds. Ringheim & Co., Des 

oines. 
COMMISSION AOUSES 

SHIT your poultry direct for highest 

prices. Write for tags and information 
on our direct marketing plans. We pay 
highest prices for shipments direct from 
the farm. McCutcheon is reliable. In 
business over sixty years. George Mc- 
Cutcheon & Co., 1132 Fulton Street, Chi- 


cago, Ml. 


~~ DOGS AND PET STOCK © 


THI world’s largest dog kennels offer for 
sale Oorang Airedale watchdogs, auto- 
mobile dogs, farm dogs, children’s com- 
panions, hunters and retrievers. Also big 
game hounds, coon hounds, fox hounds, 
rabbit hounds and thorobred puppy stock. 
Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed 
to any point in the United States. Large 
illustrated descriptive catalog mailed free. 
Oorang Kennels, Box 17, La Rue, Ohio. 
FOR SAL E—Pedigreed Collie “puppies 
over two months old, from heel driving 
arents. Sables with white markings. 
Vill make big, heavy coated dogs. Males 
$10, females $6. KK. L, Lally, Manilla, Ia. 
FOR SALE—Wnhite Come puppies and 

grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 
fing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 
pocketbooks Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello. Iowa, Box 112 


SPORTSMEN—Fox hounds, 

















Coon hounds, 








Skunk hounds and Rabbit hounds; trial 
given; satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
Leo Adams, Ramsey, Il. 

ENGLISH and German Shepherd pups 
from heel working stock. Gerhard Wol- 
ter, Hamburg, Minn. ge ey: 
FERRETS _ 
FERRETS for hunting rats, rabbits and 
other game. Have white or brown, 
large or small; males, $3.50; females, $4; 
paid $7. Ship C. O. D. anywhere. BP. 


Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio.° 








Lae MISSOURI 
FARM for sale; southeast Missouri. 

“where everything zrows.” An ideal 
livestock country; mild winters; long 
growing season, Rich alluvial soil, pro- 
ducing corn, wheat, oats, clover, alfalfa, 
cowpeas and other crops, including fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds. Good mar- 
kets; good roads; good schools. For fur- 
ther information, write, Southeast Mis- 
souri gricultural Bureau, Union Station, 
Dept. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

MONTANA 

anna - ei: si pDialibiniabaatDaoain 
FOR SALIs—160 acres, three miles from 

N. P. station. in Yellowstone valley. 
Price, $8,000; cash less. 115 acres yields 
a $4,295 crop. L. A. Watson, Hysham, 
Mont. 


_SOUTH DAKOTA _ 


SOUTTL 

They will 
South Dakota 
belt, dairy be 


the best opportunity to buy land for gen- 
livestock or dairying. 

rates on all railroads in the 
way fare, 
ne 
bulletins. 


eral farm, 
seekers’ 
$2 plus one 
Now is the 
cial free 
gration Dept., 


tir 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


DAKOT ‘A—Buy farm 
never sell 


It 


lands now. 
at lower prices. 
the corn belt, hog 
alfalfa belt, and is 


is *in 
and 


Home- 

state, 

till December 1.. 

to come. Write for offi- 

South Dakota Immi- 
dD 


Box 101, Pierre, 8. 





SEVEN 
will be 
South Dakota, 
booklet 
E. 


W. Jermar 


BROOKINGS county farms at foreclosure 
Some for 


cost. 
ings, S. D. 


hundred 
offered 


0 


containing 
and full information as to terms, address 


k, 


Indian land 
for sale at Pine Ridge, 
n November 15, 1924. For 
descriptions of land 


tracts of 


Supt., Pine Ridge, S. D. 


trade. Box 174, Brook- 
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elly; close 
schools; in 
try. You 
No agents 
terms. 
map and 
Lumber (Co., 
Wisconsin 
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to 


deal directly with 
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Also improved farms. 
booklet 


Li 


RAR AA 
ut-over land, silt loam; 
neither sandy nor grav- 
town; good roads, good 
heart of the dairy coun- 
the owners. 
commissions. Kasy 
Write for 
Western 
Stanley 


no 


No. 6 North 


ind Department, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FARM LANDS FOR SALE 

















ALABAMA 

FOR RENT—400-acre farm, South Ala- 

bama; hundred acres cultivation, rest 
timber. Good proposition for real farmer. 
Prefer one can set and care trees. TT. P. 
Atkinson, Auburn, Ala. 

CP ANADA 

FOR SALE—Two improved farms (640 

and 480 acres), in desirable location, 
Eastern Saskatchewan; $25 per acre; fa- 


vorable terms. For full particulars, write 




















8S. Asmundson, 1173 Broadway West, 
Vancouver, Canada. 
IOWA 

en PRA - nwa 
MUSKOKA farm for sale; 380 acres, ad- 

Joining town of Gilbert, Iowa, on C. & 

W. R. R. Six miles north of Iowa 

State College at Ames This farm is all 
level land, well tiled, fenced hog tight and 
rich as a cattle feedews farm can be 
made. Residence at end of main street 
Ten room house, with furnAce heat, bath 
and electric light. Three large barns, 
three silos, 650-ton capacity. Three deep 
wells. Chicken house. Garage. Tenant 
house and barn. Will sell all or part to 
suit purchaser. J. A. Hansman. Prop., 
Gilbert, Iowa 
WONDERFUL opportunities in improved 

and unimproved farms near Perham 
(Land o’ Lakes), in Ottertail county, 35th 
in production among counties in the U. S 
Fast becoming a great dairying section. 
Corn and alfalfa now among leading 
crops. Good town on main line N. P. R 
R. Excellent highways and markets; fine 
churches, schools, creameries, ete. For 
further information write Secretary, Per- 
ham Chamber of Commerce, Perham, 
Minn. 

KANSAS _ 

158 ACRES; two story house. six rooms. 

light and heat by natural gas; large 
horse barn; large cattle barn. All tillable, 
fine farm, close to school. Appraised at 
$24,000; can be bought for $10,800 today 
on easy terms. Come at once. The- Allen 
County Investment Co., Tola, Kan. 
KANSAS leads them all. splendid bar- 

gains; easy terms. Send for informa- 
tion. The Allen County Investment, Iola, 
Kansas. 

MINNESOTA 

IMPROVED farm in Ottertail county, 131 

acres, lightly rolling, 90 acres cultivated. 
Good alfaifa; good large buildings; along 
state road, one mile to station, 4% miles 
to town: $70 an acre Write Box 20, care 
of_) W: aces’ Farmer. 

_MISSOURI 


Sou" THEAST Missouri's 
large and small tracts; 
cash down; improved, 10 per cent cash. 

Bumper crops. Free map, full informa- 

tion Himmelberger-Harrison, Dept. 2, 

Cape Girardeau, Mo 

POULTRY LAND—$5 down, $5 monthly, 
buys 40 acres Southern Missouri; price 

$200 Send for list. Box 22, Kirkwood, 

Missouri. 


PAPPRPPL LPL P PRR RPP 
richest land; 


unimproved, no 














HAVE 

corn 
40 to 
$100 


WE 
the 
from 
from 
every 
of his own. 
James, Minn. 


some 
be 
1,600 
and up, 
sensible 


It 


renter 
The 


farms 1 in 


oe the be ost 
in size 


proper, ranging 
acres, highly improved, 
and will give terms, so 
can have a home 
Sonnesyn Company, St. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED- 
Farmer, 
while salary fc 


M: 


tion Department, 


Moines. _ 


_ SALESMEN | WANTED 


WE WILL pay you $8 per barrel Selling 
oils and 
tractor 
small towns 
All products guaranteed 


quality 
mobile and 
stores in 


old company. 


Grease Co., 


in 


calling on 


Dept 


to represent Wallaces’ 


farm folks; worth- 
the right man. Subscrip- 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 


grease direct to auto- 
owners, garages and 
and rural districts. 





by a forty-year- 
Manufacturers’ Oil and 
19, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED 


a 








SINGLE man wants. ‘steady job “on farm 
at once, or herdsman. Experienced 
both lines. $50 month, board, room, 
washing. Write Stuart Mair, care J. J. 
Horning, Ottawa, Ill. 
LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEYS 








GUERNSEY auction; twenty-eight bred 
two and three-year-olds, ten yearlings; 

perfectly marked; federal tested; October 

22. G. H. Blake, Oelwein, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Ten grade Guernsey cows 
and heifers; price, $60 to $80. Tracy's 

Dairy, Brighton, Jowa, 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN Y dispersal s gale. J Five Cows and 

seven heifers, registered (eight by one 
sire) and twenty bred two-year-olds; also 
high year record herd sire, King Pietertje 
Ormsby Piebe Tidy 12th, federal super- 
vision, October 22, at Oelwein, lowa. G. 
H. Blake, Oelwein, lowa. 


RICHLY bred Holstein bulls ready for 
light service. A few choice heifers of 
exceptional type and production. Bred 
for fall and winter freshening. Priced to 
sell. Shomont Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 
HOL [(OLSTEINS—Splendidly marked, high- 
grade heifers, six weeks oid, $20 each; 
shipped C. O. D. Registered bull calf 
given free with ten-head order. Wiid- 
wood Farms, Stillwater, Minn. 
HOLSTRHIN or Guernsey two months old 
heifers from heavy milkers; tuberculin 
tested; twenty dollars each. Clover Valley 
Holstein Farrns, _ Whitewater, Wis 
HOLSTEIN bull; three of his Gams aver- 
aged 108 pounds of milk one day, 40.04 
pounds butter seven days; Ye 25. Wiscon- 
sin Livestock Association, Appleton, Wis, 




















FOR SALE—High-grade _ oe in cows 

and heifers to freshen this fall; T. B. 
tested; reasonable prices. Glarner & 
Bringold, West Concord, Minn, 





HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE—Guernseys and _ Holsteins, 
milkers, springers and bred heifers. Jas, 

H. Regan, Mineral Point, Wis. 43 miles 

northeast of Dubuque, _ Highway 23. 














PRACTICALLY pure bred, , hig gh testing, 
high producing Holstein and Guernsey 
dairy calves, seven weeks old, $20 each, 
Mdgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Bray - 
RICMLY bred Poland China boar pigs 
weighing 200 pounds, $30; crates to be 
returned. .Satisfaction guaranteed. Mark 
I. Shaw, Monroe, Towa. 
SHORTHORNS Seti = 
FOR SALE—Fifteen head thorobred 
Shorthorn cows and heifers and seven 
calves. Greenfield Bros., Route 2, Sibley, 


Towa. (SRS EIB 
~“Wallaces’ Farmer ciasstfied ads putyyou 
in tquch with a market for farm land that 
can be reached in no other way and at a 
minimum expense. Use this department 
for buying or selling. It produces results, 














Sel, YOUR SURPLUS 





expense. 


next available issue and run it 


(See 


Have you surplus cattle, hogs, horses, 
thru our classified department. 
minimum charge per issue of $1.60. 
a ready and effective means of disposing of your surplus at a nominal 
ance today. : 


Mail order, ad and remitt 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, 


Please start my advertisement containing................. 


I enclose remittance for $. 











—_— —_—— 


The rate 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE 


sheep or poultry? Market them , 
is only 8c per word with a 
OUR READERS’ MARKET offers 


Towa, 

words with your 
times in Our Readers’ Market. 

to cover cost of these insertions. 
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__.__ LIVESTOCK FOR SALE > 
REGISTERED Shropshire Tams, 9 
Shorthorn bulls and 3 a xe | 
colts, priced to meet the times. 
Cc erwinske, Rockford, lowa. 


PUREBRED livestock. Holstein cows 

bulls; federal conoid herd. ove aa 
Poland boars. Fred W. Dann, Woodward, 
Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 


ee 
ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direg 
to farmers. Serum under our care unt} 
shipped express to you. This insures yoy 
products kept under proper care and re 
frigeration. Purity, potency and relia. 
bility of our products proven by our twely 
years of successful manufacturing, Serum 
80 cents per hundred ¢. c.; virus $1. Ng 
discrimination, Our customers are 
best advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


‘S for sale. Your actual oppor. 
For quick disposal we offe 
‘samples of woolen goods, un 





iene 
55 














WOOLEN 
tunity. 
salesmen’'s 


derwear, hosiery, blankets, sheep lined 
coats, mackinaws, leather vests, ete, af 
one-third to one-half less than regular 
prices. Our price list of sample goods is 
now ready; send for it today. Minn 
olis Woolen Mills Co., 621 First Ave., 


Minneapolis, Minn. __ 
BUILDING | MATERIAL | 
nnn 








LUMBER, Shingles. fence po posts, at re 
duced prices; best quality; farmen 
trade our specialty. Robert + Emerson 
Co., Box 1156- BR, _ Tacoma, W Wash. 
sermernan FOOD PRODUCTS 
CHOICE Oregon prunes, direct, $7.50 per 


100. Special 12% pound sample bag, 
express prepaid, $1.80. Kingwood Or 
chards, Salem, Ore. 

GOPHER TRAPS 
TRAPS for cate ching pocket 
cular sent free. <A. F. Renken, 
Crete, Neb. 
HOG WATERERS, | ETC. 
SAVE money, buy y your hog ~and poultry 
waterers, smoke houses, ete., direct 
Farmer agents wanted. Write for further 
information and free booklet. Farmett 
Supply Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
LUMBER 
LOW prices on fir lumber, red cedar 
shingles and fence posts shipped direct 
from mills to you. Send us your lumber 
bills for delivered price. Lansdown, Bor 
909-H, Everett, Wash. 
WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED to buy—Two hundred young 
breeding ewes. Give weight, age, con- 
dition, price, ete., in reply. A. W. Jonet 
Peterson, lowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS _ 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorn 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equi 











gophers; cit. 
G44, 
































Bldg... Des Moines, Towa. 
POULTRY 
ANCONAS 
MAY hatched “Single Comb Ancona Cock: 
erels, direct from Sheppara’s pend, § 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mark 





Shaw, Monroe, Iowa. 
: -LEGHORNS 
SING LE “Comb Dark Brown ~“Leghort 


cockerels, pen bred of high laying strait 








$1 each Walford Lindeen, Swedesbut 

or Olds, Towa 

____.....WHITE LEGHORNS 

SINGLE Comb White Le horn yeanlg 
hens Karly hateh pullets 

price on hundred or more birds. Jol 

Hlass, Bettendorf, lowa. wile 












POULTRY REMEDIES 
STOP your poultry losses from mixed it 
fections, including complications 
chicken cholera, typhoid, roup, ete» 
vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacten, 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.5 ; 200 4 doses, 
$1; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 dose ; Over Ty 
doses, add $1 for each additional 1 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., 
Rapids, Iowa —— 
MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol say, 
nates Compound, tablet form, pa 
drinking water. An 1 eco ‘ont 
used for the prevention of 
white diarrhea and other 
Price per hundred oe 
$1.50 Cedar Rapids Serum Co. 
R apids, Towa. 


SUCCESSFUL poultrymen ase Mies 
Roup Remedy for colds and roup, 
bottles, $1, postpaid. Miller’s Poo 7 

Tonic increases egg production. 7 

boxes, $1, postpaid. Agents and de i 
wanted. Cireular free. Miller Po 
Co., Dept. C, Kirksville, Mo. 


SCHOOLS 


MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway ™ 
office positions, $115-$250 month. 
transportation, experience unnee 
Write Baker, Superintendent, 147 
wright, St. Louis. 
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1OWA 


central—Greene County, Oct, 
jast night did not help dry the corn, 
much seed corn picked. Some fields 
hogged down. Third cutting of alfalfa 
peing put in mow last week. Silo filling 
jn progress. Very little shredding being 
qone. Frosts have turned leaves of trees 
and corn brown. No cribbing of corn 
started yet. Little being picked and fed 





9—Rain 
Not 


é to hogs.—Herman Rhood. 

F Southeastern—Lee County, Oct. 9—On 
September 1 we had our first frost, which 
killed the leaves on the corn but not the 
stalks, so that#at least 60 per cent was 
not hurt any. We will have some soft 


ern. In a drive over to Peoria, IL, last 
week we found the corn far more back- 
ward than with us. This week it is warm 
and raining some every day.—F. H. Kre- 
‘pill. 

Central—Poweshiek County, 
lots of corn caught by the frost; not 
much 50-bushel corn this year. The silos 
are about half filled. Some are fall plow- 
Ing. Some few patches of cane, most- 
jy taken care of now.—F. A. W. 
goutheastern—Keokuk County, Oct. 10— 
Continued rain is preventing the corn 
from drying since the frost. More seed 
corn picked than in former years. Quite 
alittle hog cholera reported. Not many 
spring pigs on the market yet. Farmers 
are commencing to sow fall wheat.—John 
L. Herman. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Oct. 10—Silo 
filing in full swing; will be completed 
inanother week. Very little winter wheat 
put in. No hog cholera reported. Much 
soft corn being hogged down. Many 
farmers going thru fields to open husks 
on the corn, to hasten drying. Much of 
this corn is still in the milk and can never 


Oct. 


i— 


m be cribbed. Some fall plowing being 
done. Kegs are 40 cents, but very few 
heing sold. A few cattle and sheep have 
been shipped in here to feed; also a num- 
ber of cows for dairy use.—Fred Schepers. 
Southeastern—Louisa County, Oct, 10— 
We are still having lots of rain. Corn not 
making much headway since the frosts of 
September 28. 29 and 30. Prospects for 
much soft corn more favorable than a 
month ago. Filling silos and ecuttine fod- 
der are under way. Seeding wheat was in 
onder last week, tho some did not wait 
for the fly-free date card. Picking seed 
corn has been slow, owing to the weather. 
How best to take care of the corn crop is 
aquestion of much importance; much de- 
pends on the weather, but at best will be 
quite a problem. Some have turned their 
hogs in the corn to take care of some of 
it, astures remain food, All stock in 
good shape Potatoes have turned out 
well—C. L. Duncan. 
South-Central—-Madison County, Oct. 10 
—We have been having very fine weath- 
e, There has been a great in-gathering 
of apples. plums and grapes the past 
three weeks. There was a large crop of 
apples; so plentiful that you can go out 
from town and get all the apples you 
want for the picking. There is a good 
crop of potatoes—the best we have seen 
for years, The corn is ripening up in 
gd shape, but there will be lots of soft 


cm, Pastures are still good. Fall plow- 
Ing, picking seed corn and® sowing fall 
Wheat and getting in feed for winter are 
the order of the day.—C. J. Young. 

Southeastern—Van Buren County, Oct. 
4—~We had a killing frost this week, that 
Killed all the late corn. Several silos are 
fl Wing filled, in order to save the soft corn. 
Lie A good quantity of corn is being eut up 


3 












for winter feed. There is an abundance 
of good fall pasture. Few fat hogs; price 
M0 per ewt. Sheep are high and scarce. 
Not many cattle. Kegs 37 cents,-—Robert 
R. Bogle. 
Centrai—-Poweshiek County, Oct. 9 

@ frost of last week is ripening the 
fom in great shape. I believe most up- 
land fielis were out of danger. Bottom 
lands will suffer. An unusual amount of 
Bed Was saved. Oats and wheat are get- 
ling higher. Spring pres are going to 
market light. Pall pigs are searce. The 
{or Percentare of feeder cattle shipped is less 
af thandast year. Has been a lot of second 
uh op Clover put up for hay; very little cut 
for seed, Apple crop is being | ted 
5) quality where spraying was done. 
5} ny make use of culls by making vine- 

eit 8@.—Alvin Mann. 
East-Central—lslackhawk County, Oct. 


N—Hard frost on Septernper 30 killed all 
e corn; very little will be fit to crib 


3\ GEE 


Without Sorting. Not nearly as much segd 
Meked as shoul dhe. Silos all filled, No 
sever will be threshed, as it did not fill. 
_ Selling at $1.02, barle y70 cents, oats 
§ cents, eggs 40 cents, butter 42 cents. 
ome hog cholera in the county. Farm 
Males just starting.—B. S. Strayer. 
tee Shelby County, Oct. 11—The 
silling frost arrived here the 27th of 


Ptember and dia some damage to the 


rape Not much damage was done to 
not ~ corn. Some alfalfa fields have 
Used mo cut the third time, but will be 
Wheat tae Pasture. Not much fall 
and oes been sown. One more week 

Pasens threshing will be competed. 
“Pc: 9 crop was good in most places. 


“* Nielsen, 






a Fresh From the Country 








Central—Greene County, Oct. 1—Rising 
temperatures gave the corn crop a boost 
and developed better weather conditions, 
A large amount of seed corn has been 
picked in Greene county, so we need not 
worry about next year’s seed. Farmers 
here began selecting seed corn last week 
and will continue to do so until a severe 
frost interferes. Corn is spotted this year 
and one finds after going over the fields 
that there are many undeveloped kernels 
in the ears.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Eastern—Johnson County, Oct. 10—We 
have had considerable rain the past week. 
The frost did not hurt the corn a great 
deal. Corn is making some progress, but 
very slow. The indications are that we 
will have some soft corn—the late plant- 
ing. Silo filling is in full swing, osme 
almost thru already. We need good dry- 
ing weather for the corn. Garden stuff 
is yielding pretty well. There are plenty 
of grapes, but not so many apples. Some 


farmers are cutting corn for shredding. 
Still a little clover hulling.—Omar J. 
Rhodes, 


South-Central—The yield of corn is go- 
ing to be away below the average this 
year, with much soft corn. Seed corn is 
being picked, ,tho it is hard to find. Most 
of the silos are filled and a great deal 
of the corn is cut up. Preparation is be- 


ing made for the planting of wheat, as 
the fly-free date has been announced. A 
great many sheep are being shipped in. 


Hogs are looking good.—Laurence Scharff. 


ILLINOIS 


Western—Hancock County, Oct. 10— 
This has been a rainy week; it rained 
quite a lot the first three days of the 
week and has been cloudy and damp ever 
since; it is poor weather for the corn to 
dry up. We had a heavy frost the 29th 
of September, but it didn't seem to do 
much damage, Wheat is about all sown 
and most of it is coming up finely. Corn 


shucking will be late this year.—George 
M. Lamb. 

Central—Peoria County, Oct. 10—Light 
frosts the last of September did no dam- 
age; 80 per cent of corn out of the way 
of a killing frost or freeze. All wheat 


sown, with plenty of moisture for germi- 
nation. Very few silos in this locality. 
Hogs $11.40 at Peoria. Local prices as 
follows: New corn bid 80 cents, old corn 
$1.06, wheat $1.32, oats 46 cents, eggs 40 
cents, hens 19 cents, springs 20 cents. 
No carload potatoes shipped in, because 
of a large local production.—Cal Nickeson, 

Central—Logan County, Oct. 9—We are 
still having plenty of rain. Wheat sowing 





and seed corn picking are the order of 
the day. There is a lot of clover to hull 
yet; it is making from two to four bush- 
els to the acre. The seed companies are 
offering $14 to $16 per bushel. Wheat is 
$1.35, corn $1.02 to $1.05, oats 45 cents, 
hogs $8.50 to $10.50, so it looks like the 
farmers ought to have some money this 
fall. Most of the corn is out of danger 
of frost, but we are hoping frost doesn’t 
come for two weeks yet. Wheat sowing 
about one-half done. Some fall plowing 
done.—F. J. De Jarnette. 

MISSOURI 

Northern—Adair County, Oct .10—We 
have been having warm and wet weather: 
Have had one killing frost so far. Some 
fall plowing is being aone. Not much 
winter wheat sown. Kall pasture fair. 
Many farm sales; stock bringing good 
prices.—Earl J. Watkins. 

Northwestern—Harrison County, Oct. 10 
—Fine warm weather now for a few days. 
Frost the night of September 30 killed 
the lowland crops and vegetables. There 
are green tomato and pumpkin vines on 
high ground now The farmers are sow- 
ing wheat and the ground is in good 
shape. The wheat that was sown first is 
coming up finely. There will be a good 
deal of soft corn. Some are filling silos, 
Hogs are doing well and are a_ good 
price, making the farmer glad.-—-S. Mere- 
dith: 

Central—Moniteau County, Oct, 1b—- 
Molasses making in full swing; quality 
good. Wheat sowing delayed on account 
of heavy rain on the 7th. Many have not 
started sowing. Considerable amount of 
fertilizer will be used, also several car- 
loads of lime. Pastures in excellent con- 
dition. Cattle in good shape Hens 17 
cents, spring chickens 18 cents. Many 
flocks are being culled. Timothy seed 
from $3.90 to $4.25.—Wesley Kiesling. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Oct, 10 


—~We have had three light frosts, but they 
were a benefit to and helped to ripen the 


corn. Andrew county will have plenty of 
good seed corn if the farmers will save 
it before a hard freeze. Wheat sowing is 
the order of the day, but not a large acre- 


The weather is ideal 
—warm and showery. Pastures are green 
and so are the trees. Corn ripening fast 
and will soon do to crib. Very few hogs 
being fed for the market. Very few cat- 
tle on farms. Weanling mules selling at 
$65 to $75 per head, new curn $1, wheat 
$1.20, oats 60 cents, hay $12 to $14, hens 
18 cents, eggs 34 cents, cream 30 cents.— 
J. W. Griggs. 


age will be planted. 











South-Central—Webster County, Oct. 8 
—The frost of September 30 caught some 
late corn, but most of it was past the 
danger point. The yield of corn will be 
fair and quality good, 
acreage of wheat will be sown. Pastures 
continue good, cattle look well. Tomatoes 
will not yield over 50 per cent of a crop; 
quality fair. Pears are good in quality 
vested; quality fair to good; yield not up 
to 1923. Eggs 30 cents, butterfat 31 
cents. Feeds of all kinds are advancing 
in price. Wheat $1.25, corn chop $2.35 — 
J. C. Preston. 


MINNESOTA 


Southern—Blue Earth County, Oct. 10— 
We are having some fine, warm, dry 
weather. 
find but very few really soft ears, but 
there will be lots of light, chaffy stuff. 
Threshing ard silo filling practically done. 
Lots of plowing to be done yet. Farmers 
are offering 6 cents for corn picking, but 
may not get it done for that. Lots of 
corn in the shock.—H. T. Linton. 








OCTOBER 1 CROP REPORT FOR IOWA 

Corn—The condition of Iowa corn on 
October 1 is reported as 67 per cent of 
normal by correspondents of the federal 
and state crop reporting service, as com- 
pared with 71 per cent September 1 and 
a ten-year average of 85 per cent. This 
October 1 condition of 67 per cent indi- 
cates a probable yield of 31 bushels per 


acre, or a total production of 337,528,000 
bushels, as compared with 359,304,000 
bushels predicted on September 1 and 


436,432,000 bushels produced in 1923, or a 
23 per cent decrease, 

The United States corn crop is predict- 
ed on October 1 as 2,458,809,000 bushels, 
as compared with 2,512,888,000 bushels on 
September 1, while last year's crop was 
3,046,000,000 bushels, a decrease of 19 per 
cent from last year. 

Crop reporters of this bureau estimated 
only 39 per cent of the corn safe from 
frost damage on October 1. Experience 
with early frost in 1923 proved that the 
corn dried out much better than reports 
at the time of frost would indicate prob- 
able. The same progress may tuke place 
this fall, the upland corn, where 90 per 
cent is safe from frost. continuing to ma- 
ture normally. In some lower lands, as 
little 10 per cent escaped damage. 

Oats—The average yield of Towa oats is 
reported as 43 bushels per acre on October 


as 





1, or a total productién of 248,282,000 
bushels, as compared with 208,791,000 
bushels last year. This is an increase of 
1% per cent over last year. The ten-year 
average yield in Towa is 37.1 bushels. Oat 
production in the United States on Octo- 
ber 1 is reported as 1,509,409,000 bushels, 
as compared with a harvest of 1,300,000,- 
000 in 1923, or an increase of 16 per cent 
over last year. 

Spring Wheat—The yield of spring 
wheat in Towa is reported as 17.2 bushels 
per acre, as compared with 12.9 bushels 


last year, or a total production of 550,000 
bushels, compared with 549,000 bushels 
last year. Production in the United States 
is reported 266,456,000 bushels, com- 
pared with a of 212,000,000 bush- 
els last year. 

Tame Itty 
reported 

pared with 1.51 
year average of 1.49 
production “for the 

ported as 95,055,000 
89,100,000 tons last 


as 
hurvest 


-~VYield 
1.77 


tons 


Iowa 
com- 
ten- 
Total 
is re- 
with 


of tame hay in 
tons per acre, 

last year and a 
fons per acre, 
United States 

tons, compared 
year, 


is as 


1OWA GUERNSEY MEETING 


At a meeting held Waterloo during 
the Dairy Cattle Congress the Iowa 
Guernsey Breeders’ Association passed a 
resolution asking the next legislature to 
pass a law remitting a part of the tax 
on every herd of cattle in which a regis- 
tered used, 


Recent Public Sales 


GROEPPER’S SPOTTED POLAND SALE 


Despite the rain which came dow) all 
forenoon of October 8, the day of the 
Adolph Groepper boar sale, by 12:30 p. m., 
a good crowd had arrived and the sale, 
which it was thought earlier would have 
to be postponed, started off promptly on 
timae That the hogs were exceptionally 
good, and that people are willing to pay 
for vood hogs, may best be judged from 
tne fact that fifty-four bours sold for a 
total of $2,431, or an average of $45 per 
head The result of this sale gives a new 
impetus to the business. It also demon- 
strated that the people are free to pay 
for extra size and quality. In fact, there 
were more buyers for the best than for 
those of the more common sorts. The 
top of the sale was $125, paid by A. R. 
tahl, of Terril, Iowa, for No. 1 of the cate | 
alog. a very superior August boar; in 
short. a show bour. The six boars of his 
litter sold for an average of $78 Many 
in attendance drove long distances; oth- 
ers came by train. The selling was ably 
conducted by Auctioneer Bingley. Fol- 
lowing is a list of buyers and the prices 
paid: No. 1, A. R. Bahl, Terril, Iowa, 
$125: 2, G. Osterling, Cleghort, Iowa, $95; 
3. Carl Ewoldt, Holstein, Towa, $65; 4, 
H. Mehlhop, Remsen, Iowa, $52; 5, Axel 


Aug. Pultz, 


Johnson, Aurelia, Towa, $50; 6, 
7, T. Samuel- 


Correctionville, Towa, $43; 


lowa, $45; 8, Arnts & Gates, 


son, Aurelia 

Kingsley, Lowa, $49; 9, Wm. Stamp, Cush- 
ing, lowa, $31; 10, W. G. Erichsen, Rem- 
ven, Towa. $62; 11, John Sones, Quimby, 


,About the usual, 


In picking seed corn, can not, 








Towa, $50; 12, 48, 14, H. Mehthop, $40, $32, 
$32; 15, 17, Oscar Reimers, Paullina, fa., 
$55 each; 16, Emil Kirchhoff, Humboldt 
Towa, $47; 18, Geo. Meyer, Remsen, lowa, 
$37; 19, H. Tregoning, Remsen, Iowa, $32; 
21, Carl Ewoldt, $30; 22, Aug. Reinholdt, 
Remsen, lowa, $41; 23, 48,, Wm. Stamp, 
5, $29; 24, Claus Carlson, Aurelia, Iowa, 


$49; 25, Gust Roseen, Marcus, Iowa $35; 
26, 30, F. C. Cooper, Boone, Iowa, $50, 


$60; 27 Warok Bros., Boone, Iowa, $42.50; 
28, 45, Elmer Steffin, Remsen, Iowa, $30, 
$40; 29, Chas. Ropte. Humboldt, Iowa, 
$43; 31, Geo. Garrod, Washta, Iowa, $40; 
32, F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa, $70; 33, 
Otto Bruning, Quimby, Iowa, $29; 34, John 
Dose, Marcus, Iowa, $33; 35, Artz & 
Gates, Kingsley, Iowa, $60; 36, M. Letsch- 
er, Remsen, Lowa, $49; 37, 41, C. Staver, 
Cherokee, Iowa, $56, ‘ William 
Leonard, Holstein, $20; 40, 
Wm. Letscher, $41; Albert Regennit- 
ter, Washta, Iowa, $46; 43, Joe Geiger, 
Remsen, Iowa, $36; 44, Wm. Dorr, Mar- 
cus, Iowa, $45; 47, C. EK. Woodall, Marcus, 
Iowa, $37; 50, I. A. Schulte, Remsen, Ia., 







ou 


Towa, 
42 


$50; 52, Carl Ewoldt, $25; 53, Elmer An- 
derson, Linn Grove, Iowa, $33; 54, Otto 
Bruning, $34; 39, Thos. Garrod, Washta, 


Iowa, $40. 





DORR & SONS’ POLAND CHINA SALE 

A very successful sale of Poland China 
boars was held by Messrs. Henry Dorr & 
Sons, at Marcus, lowa, October 10. It was 
the thirty-sixth sale of Poland Chinas 
held by Mr. Dorr and Dorr & Sons, and 
we can not refrain from saying that the 
work done by these gentlemen in improv- 
ing the Poland China breed has been far- 
reaching. The offering of 38 boars was 
up to the standard of’ the best that have 
gone out from this herd, and some char- 


acterized it better. Mainly, it was the 
get of the great young boar, D.'’s Decl- 
sion. A few, however, by other boars 
were of very high character also. And 


the top of the sale was paid for a son of 
Defender out of a Big Timm-Designer 
bred dam. ‘The buyer was C. J. Ayers, 
of Le Mars. lowa, and the price $175. The 




















first three boars in the catalog were of 
one litter by D.’s Decision, and they 
fetched $127.50, $115 and $112.50, going to 
Broogman Lros., Bingham Lake, Minn,; 
Lewis Worgland, Goldfield, Iowa, and 
George Wyll, Burdette, Iowa. ‘The entire 
offering of boars fetched the good aver= 
age of $59. Seven open spring gilts were 
sold, five bringing $44 each and two at 
$30 each. The selling was conducted by 
H. S. Duncan. Following is a list of buy- 
ers except the three above named: No, 4, 
T. A. Sechlacht, Ocheyedan, lowa, $62.50; 
6 Md Hardier, Luverne, Minn., $57.50; 6, 
Irvin Meyer, Marcus, lowa, $60; 7, Fred 
Dorr, Mar@us, lowa, $50; 9, Olson Bros., 
Quimby, fowa, $57.50; 10, EK. EK. Farver, 
Sibley, Towa, $ ; 122. H. FF. Mauer, 
Arthur, lowa, 5 13, D. E. Warner, 
Kingsley, Iowa, $62.59; 14, John Den 
teste, Orange City, lowa, $70; 16. N. N 
Bassinger & Son, Ada, Ohio, $125; 17, 
Schroten Bros., Le Mars, Iowa, $77; 19, 
Castle & Bakke, Inwood. Towa, $50; 20, 
Schreiber Bros., Sibley, }owa, $75; : 
W. L. Jurman, Anthon, Jowa, $: 

22, Joe Becker, Quimby, lowa, $32.59; 33, 
Paul Rieker, Hinton, lowa, $47.50; 24, C, 
Ff. Miller, Arthur, Iowa, 25, G .. 
Babcock, Galva, lowa, $40; 27, John Ken- 
nedy, Marcus, Iowa, $35; 28, Otto Mau, 
Holstein, lowa, $438; : Peter Lauters, 
Remsen, Towa $3 31, Jim Edgar, 
Marcus, lowa, $4 $2, C. J. Ayers, 


Le Mars, lowa, $175; John Blake, Aue 





relia, Towa, $52.50; Will Oblendorf, 
Marcus, lowa, $5 W. A. Brunhaber, 
Sheldon, lowa, Joe Chausse, An- 
thon, Iowa, $356. 


McKEE BROS.’ DUROC SALE BRINGS 
TOP PRICES 

Buyers from eight different states 
the good boar and gilt offering sold by 
McKee Bros., Creston, lowa, October 9. 
Top prices were above $200 and most 
of the boar pigs sold above $100 The 
sale was the best of the breed this season 
and is certain to stimulate prices in other 
sales that follow. The gilt offering includ- 
they did not sell as well as the boars, the 
ed a lot of very typy, desirable gilt.s but 


took 


average on gilts being $49.65, while the 27 
boars, including extras, made an average 
of $127.40. The fifty head in the sale, all 
spring pigs, made an average of almost 
$90 per head, All were sired by the 
world’s grand champion, Great Colonel, 


and the pigs had lots of stretch and size. 
Auctioneers Cruise and McMurray did the 
selling, assisted by J. W. McGee, A list 
of the principal sales follows: Boars—No. 








1. Wm. Vance, Sperry. Towa, $205; 2, 
Robert Shaffer, Oxford, Neb., $195: 3, G. 
R. Peters, De Witt, Town, $95; 5. M. A. 
Martin, Paola, Kan., $165; 6, C. O. Pow- 
ell, McDonald, Kan., $75: 5% (extra), B. 
R. Glascow, Rodley, Colo., $125; 8, Wm. 
Moffitt, Ackworth, Towa, $157.50; 11, E 
Ww. jarnes, Chappell, Neb $130 12. Ta 
C. Miller, Litchfield, Neb., $175; Den- 
nis Crawford, Ryan, Iowa, $90 de We 
McGee, Melrose Iowa $130; R. 
Walf, St. Joseph, HL, $90; 20, C. Hun- 
ter, Alburqueraue, N. M., $95; Lewis 
Fischer, Woodbine, Iowa, $105; Paul 
Weichmann, Eldora, lowa, $85; 34, T. H. 
Carver & Son, Collins, lowa, $100; 38, Wm. 
J. Wirth, Dunbar, Néb., $140; 39, F. E. 
Merrick & Sons, Osceola, Neb., $190; 40, 
Geo. Richardson, Gilman, Towa, $295; 44, 
Hoppe Bros., Gladbrook, Iowa, $87.56: 48, 
John Swenson, Wilmar, Minn., $137.50; 
49, Wm. Hoge, Walnut, Wl., $100; 53, W. 
F. Hoge & Son, Walnut, TIL, $135; 4944, 
Summers BPros., Malvern, Towa, $82.50; 


54, Montgomery Bros., Kahoka, Mo., $105; 


62, A. C. Bondurant, Des Moines, lowa, 
$70. Gilts—No. 4, aul ~ Weichmann, 
$52.50; 9, E. J. Edwards, Alta, lowa, 
$62.50; 10, EB. A. Bonham, Maxburg, Towa, 
$53; 12%, J. FP. Lentz & Son, $58; 18, A. 
H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa, $65: 23%, 
Rk. H. Schensen, Belgrade, Neb.. $50; 24, 
T. Muth, Elburn. 10., $58; 24%, Walter 


Martin. Elveno, O&la., $56; 28, John Swen- 
son. $61; 29, 3. W. McGee, $53; 39, E. J. 


Edwards, $65; 43 at $67.50. 





































FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 


DATES CLAIMED 





—W. B. Halstead, Van Wert, lowa. 


Nov. 12—Taylor 


Feb. 26-——Ralph 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, 





DUROC JERSEYS 


. D .Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 


Murphy & Sons 


Nov. 10—Fred J. Fillman, 


CHESTER WHITES 
Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 


Oct. 29 and 30—O. 
Nov. 6 and 7—Green 
Nov. 11-12—Fond du 


Breeders’ Sale Co., 
S. H. Bird, Mer., South Byron 


Lac County Holstein 


J. B. Bauer, Rartley, Iowa 
Noy. 29 and 30—oO. 


GRADE GUERNSEYS 
Oct. 16—O. G. Clark & Co., West Salem, 


6—O. G. Clark & Co., West Salem, 


SHORTHORNS 


Oct. 22—B. W. Broers, Mason City, Iowa, 
Nov. 18—American 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. 
ebove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up 
advertisements, however, can usually be tnserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 


Our pages begin to go 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


TAMWORTH SALE, 





AUGUSTINE'S 
NOV 
big Tamworth sale of the season 


the show circuit since July 


boar.— Advertising 


“THEY EVENTUALLY COME TO SAM- 
UELSON’S; WHY NOT NOW?” 


Duroc boar buyers looking for 


where forty head of both spring 


more than two weeks ago 





Young & Peck, 





Bradyville, Towa, took one each at $100 
and $200, respectively. The old saying, 
“Make an article better than anyone else 
and a beaten path will be made to your 
door,”’ would seem to apply well here. 
The thing to do is to attend their sale 
and see for yourself. Seeing is believing. 
The final announcement appears with 


this issue. Advertising Notice. 
GEARKE’S DUROC SALE 

Boar buyers to the extent of 35 boars 
can be nicely accommodated at the E. F. 
Gearke sale, to tak place at Aurelia, 
lowa, October 21, next Tuesday The of- 
fering is prolifie in breeding foreign to 
the Sensation blood It is composed of 
big boars, heavy boned boars. boars that 
earry typical Duroc type and are rugged 
Many are by the big show boar Sky 
Pilot Jr., the equal of which is seen in 
but few purebred herds. This boar can 
be bought at private treaty Mere men 
tion of this should be sufficient to those 
wanting a real boar Other boars listed 
are by Stilts Jr.. and some top bors are 
among these. \ few ar by Harvester 
Jr.. also son of a National champion, 
their dams being by such boars as Vie- 
tory Loan, Prince Orion Cherry, ete. The 
sale is next Tuesday Advertising Notice. 

JOHN VOSBURG’S POLAND CHINA 

DISPERSION 


A last reminder of the 200 Poland Chi- 
nes to be sold October 25, Saturday, by 
Mr. John Vosbure, of Pautlina, Towa. 
Herd boars, breeding sows, spring and 
fall boars and gilts, the tops in each de- 
partment, will) sell. Health condition 
makes it comuulsory that Mr. Vosburg 
leave this section of the country. Every- 
thing must go The senior herd boar, 
Found, was the junior champion every- 
where shown a year ago. He is looking 
good and his pigs are showing up well. 
Considerable of a reputation goes with 
this boar. There should be plenty to ap- 
preclate him The young boar, The Set- 
ther, is the only son of The Pioneer in 
the west—a boar that would fit into many 
good herds, Attend the Vosbure sale. 
Ask for the catalog.—Advertising Notice. 

DUROC BOARS FOR SALE 

Duroc boars with lots of size and qual- 
ity are advertised for sale by M. C, Cra- 
mer & Son, Monroe, lowa. This firm is 
among the oldest and most reliable breed- 
ers of big type Duroc Jerseys, having 
made a specialty of big type Duroes of 
the best bloodlines for almost a quarter 
of a century. Altho hogs are selling well 
on the market, Messrs. Cramer have not 
raised their prices on purebreds, and are 
offering their best boars at very moderate 
prices They also sell on a satisfactory 
guarantee, If you are looking for good 
big type Duroc boars or gilts of prize 
winning bloodlines, write or visit Cramer 
& Son. A lot of their best boars, and they 
are good, big, high-backed fellows, are 
sired by Long Pathmaster, a big, rugged 
son of King of Pathmasters, and from a 





Big Bone Giant dam. A number are 
by Great Sensation King, by the cham- 
pion Sensation Kine. See announcement 
elsewhere in this issue.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


BELGIAN DISPERSION SALE 

The dispersion sale of Kerr Bros.’ reg- 
istered Belgian horses will take place at 
Mt. Sterling, Towa, next Thursday, Octo- 
ber 25, the sale being necessary to settle 
the estate of the late J. W. Kerr. Kerr 
Bros.” Belgians made a good showing at 
the lowa State Fair this yvear, where their 
three-year-old stallion, Pat Fareeur, won 
firet, and another Kerr stallion won 
fourth in the same class. Their two-year- 
old stallion, Prince Fareceur, was a winner 
in the two-year-old class at Des Moines 
and also reserve champton at the Tlinios 
State Fair. These stallions and one other 
are in the sale. Two of them are sons 
of Imp. Farceur and one is a son of Imp. 
Alfred De Bree-liyck The ntare offering 
consists of their brood mares and. colts, 
most of the herd descending from one 
good brood mare still in the herd. See 
announcement elsewhere in this issue and 
for other particulars address Frank Kerr, 
Administrator, Mt. Sterling, Towa. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
—Advertising Notice. 

BROERS’ SHORTHORN SALE 

One can not get away from the fact 
that the offering of Scotch Shorthorns 
to be sold October 22 by Mr. B. W. Bro- 
ers, at the fair grounds, Mason City. Ia., 
is just one of the best bred lots of cattle 
that buyers anywhere will be privileged 


to bid on While the cattle will be in 
rather thin condition, their value is ap- 
parent just the same. Mr. Broers’ herd 


is unusually prolific. He keeps his breed- 
ing cows working 365 days in the year. 
As a result, a big lot of them sell with 
calves at foot by Imp. Astrolovist. and a 
bie string of femeles sell sired by tmp. 
Rubicon and bred to Imp. Astrolowist. 
Two imported cows are also included, 


close to enlyving. It will be an offering 
of all females Much of the offering is 
strictly foundation stock, If vou haven't 


xn catalog, be sure to ask for it at once.— 
Advertising Notice. 
Ss. P. C. SALE, OCTOBER 20 

Wm Notz. Creston, Towa, purehased 
last spring the entire R. Loughlin herd 
of Spotted Polands, shortly after Mr. 
Loughlin’s death Hie has carried this 
herd on to the present time in a very 
good way and has made remarkable 
growth on the spring pigs. These are all 
sired by Towa Buster and Ranger's Rain- 
bow. a great junior vearling If vou need 
a good boar or some gilts, plan to attend 
this sale.—Advertising Notice 

ED ANDERSON’S CHESTER SALE 

One of the top spring boar sales to be 
sold this year will be one of a litter of 
March 2 farrow ineluded in the Ed An- 
derson sale, at Alta, Towa. October 21. 
He is a son of Revolution Advanee, while 
his dam was the top gilt of Mr. Ander- 


sons’ 1923 crop He is a wonderful boar 
Boar buyers out for the best will do well 
to inspect this pic. He is from a good 


litter. One of his brothers is nearly as 





WALLACES’ FARMER, Oc 











Dispersion Sale 


To be held in 
Mt. Sterling, lowa, Thursday, October 23 


To settle the estate of the late J. W. Kerr, 
owned by the estate and by Frank Kerr (known as Kerr Bros.) will be dispergag! 


Belgian 


em, | CHa 


Alfred De Bree-Eyck, are included. They were winners at Des Moines this y 
in the three-year-old class. 
offering consists of the brood mares and colts, 


FRANK KERR, Administrator, 


—_ 


oe ee 


Mt. Sterling, lo 














Big Titanic Clansman Sale 
Van Wert, lowa, Monday, Oct. 27 


40 Head of Boars and Gilts are selling. The most of them 
are sired by Titanic Clansman, others by Pathfinder’s 
Equal, Advance Lady’s Giant 3d, and Royal Sportsman, 
This is an OPPORTUNITY to buy your herd boar. Titanic 
Clansman pigs always make good. Send for the catalo 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


A. G. Smith, 


R. E. Miller, 7 
Van Wert, lowa 


Send your buying orders to J. 1. HOAG. Wallaces’ Farmer Rep., io my care. 
His selections are guaranteed to please. 























SHORTHORNS. 


PPD 


Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulis from 12 to 24 months, 
Make your wants known and 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Reyal 
Sixty breeding cows. 





issue.—Advertis- 


THE SOUTH-CENTRAL IOWA POLAND 
CHINA SALE CIRCUIT, OCTOBER 








up the advertising of 





ELM LAWN FARM 


Offers young Scotch Shorthorn bulls of réal me 
bhelfers—foundation 
Mostly sired by Gatnford Royalist, sire of our jun 
champton heifer at Des Moines, 
you list of our winnings 


L. C. OLOFF, 


of Milking Shorthorn Journal about D 
Purpose Milking Shorttiorns, the fa 
Milking Shorthorn Sosisty, independenc, 


and want something good, send your buy-* 
Herd not large but of 
you wish to buy, and your orders will be 
handled.—Advertising 


ELM LAWN SHORTHORNS 





cow, sent on request, 











TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


ae Ee rw 





Big typy, good backed, good boned fellows, the i | 
you want and at prices you are willing to pay. Ch 


Oloff, the heifers he would let £0 are just 


herd of Shorthorns upon. 
M. CC. CRAMER & SON, MONROE, 10W, 


Holstein Bulls 


ing of Colantha’s, Homestead, Segis, etc. 
line and well buflt, for quick sale at bargain p 
G. J. von GLAN, KH. BR. 1. Breda, lows 


Reg. Shropshire Yearling and Ram La 


Welsh & Sons, Haifa, Emmet Co., I 








super-vision for T. B, 








of the ehampion. heifer, 
located between 
will be found of much 
breeding stock. 


Le Mars and Jaeton, 





HOLTZ’S SPOTTED BOARS AUCTION EKRS 


Make $100 a Day—Be 


AUCTIONEER 


You can ifyou know what to say and how toeay# 
Four weeks’ term opens Dee. 29. Another tem 
Feb. 1% ut Los Angeles. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 


(18 years largest in the world) 


818 Walnut St., 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEE 


All graduates are suce 












Spotted boars of popular breeding. 





Spots in western 
best and backs up each and every 


Farmer,.—Advertising Notice. 
TAYLOR’S HAMPSHIRE BOARS 











boars of spring Learn at home. 
auctioneering service. Moderate fees. ‘ 

Anctioneers Sehoo! of Experient 
222 Whitaker Bldg. 


R. E. MILLER 


are Peer’s Lone Boy, Major Supreme and 








Advertising Notice 
FAIN’S DUROC OFFERING 








WG. KRASCHEL 
H.L. HULL, Auetione® 


420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg., Des Moines, 





pion boar Supreme, that has proved such 


— ; a receiving set, will be offered Novel 
German Police dogs are advertised by 17 to 22 by the engineering exte 


at a will be charged for the course, the) 

Hudson & Son, Wnoxville, Towa, shew parts ae the 

» radio he wishes to bul? 

Any of the popular types of radio 

i i ceiving sets may be constructed, since 

Write if interested in buying, ntic work will be under the directi@l of ¢ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 








RADIO CONSTRUCTION SHORT 


17, at 1 p. m., and closes Satu a 
COURSE AT lI. 
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LLACES’ FARMER, October 17, 1924 
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15 Boars—15 Gilts 


material. Send for the catalog. 


L. W. LUGAR & SON, 


October 20th 


A wonderful offering of herd making 


DERBY, 1OWA 


the MATADOR sate 


Two-year-old Boar by Avalon. 
: Fall Boar by Clanmaster. 20 Boars—i0 Gilts 
 Socing Boars $7 Matertaitser. All sired by MATADOR except a 
Spring Boar by The Rainbow. few. This offering contains the entire 
: Spring Boars by The Armistice Seventh Prize Futurity Litter of three 
pee Gilts by Matertaliser, boars and five gilts at the Iowa State 
$ Spring Gilts by Clanmaster. Fair; also the fifth prize junior sow 
1 Spring Gilt by The Rainbow. pis in eos Class. She is sired by 
® Spring Gilts by The Armistice. BLACK PEPPER. 
2 Spring Gilts by Giant Pathfinder. = pens ARIST ES une. ag 
Out of sows by Revelation, Repeater, J P'i7e NR boar at the ftowa State Fair, 
Liberator, Lowa Timm, The Greater by ~_ a, a he an gy rao he I¢ E 
Pickett, Pickett’s Image, The Outpost, dem, 8 a ma Wee 7" * 1 — 
The Greater Rainbow, King Kole, and two sows with: fers by MATA ; 
; : . Remember, MATADOR wag third prize 
Great Master. junior vearling boar at Pes Moines 


and fifth At the Nattonal this year. 


Send for the catalog. 
JOHNSON BROS., LESLIE, OWA 













“'R. E. MILLER, Auctioneer. 





J. I. HOAG, 


ne 
October 21st 








October 22nd 


10 Boars—22 Gilts 
8 Tried Sows 


sired by The 


and 


These boars 
Eclipse, The Nuggett, Matador, 
Materializer There will be seven 
Spring Gilts by these same boars, and 
fifteen Fall Gilts by The Eclipse and 
The Nuggett. 

T am not holding a winter sale, so 
everything goes in the fall sale. As a 
special attraction I am selling a two- 
year-old sow by TYE’S LIBERATOR. 
She was fourth in her class at the 
Iowa State Fair. The second prize 
senior yearling sow in the same show. 
These are real sows. There will also 
be two yearling sows and four sows 
with litters. 


Send for the catalog at once. 


W. B. HALSTEAD, VAN WERT, IOWA 


are 





PM CREPE om AANRAESR AE 





a 


October 23rd 


45 HEAD 45 


20 FALL AND SPRING BOARS 
25 SOWS AND GILTS 
sired by MYSTERY, 


The boars are 


ARMISTICE and BOB’S IMPROVER., 
There is one outstanding fall boar by 
MYSTERY included, 

The sows and gilts are sired by A 
Jumbo,’ Mystery, Armistice and Stan- 
dard 


We are selling nothing but tops in 
this sale, as we hold no winter sale. 
Come and get your boar or some good 
sows or gilts. 


aries eae 


Send for the catalog. 


J, W. FRIDAY & SON, MURRAY, IOWA 





Wallaces’ Parmer Fiekdman, will carefully carry out your buying orders. 


= , a) SPR AS 






Write him at thé sales. 
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s.P.C. SALE 


October 20, 1924 


40 Head of Boars and Gilts 


yal 
owa Sale at the farm 2} miles south 
of Creston, lowa. The offer- 

. } ing is sired by Iowa Buster 
and Ranger’s Rainbow, one 

wa of the best junior yearling 

jun! boars of the breed. This 

otf herd was formerly owned by 
R. Loughlin & Co. Write 

n, |ay for the catalog mentioning 

~ Wallaces’ Farmer. 

oak | WM. NOTZ, Creston, lowa 








: Svotted Poland China 
‘woe | Hog Sale October {8th 





ow, Belling 130 head sows with litters, spring and 
fall boars, gilts, sired by Knglish Pathfinder and 
ten other noted boars, with the very best blood 
Breed lines, Send for catalogues. 


H, A. DUNLAP. inet la. 
























POLAND. Cc HINAS 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


Afne crop of pigs. Sons of the great boars and 
eitof daughters of champions. The particular man 





buyseariy. Herd boar Diamond Jumbo. Five 
boars by Monarch—World’s Champton 1923. 
DAVID A. MILLER, Dayton, lowa 





Prizewinning Polands 


Bosrs from Lakeside herd. Real outstanding. 
Chempions and high winners at loca! shows. Model 
ertiser, Clansman, The Pilot and The Diamond 

ng. J. T. KDSON, Storm Lake, ia. 





alld 
Hancherdale Polands 
Sixty-two head of boars on hand for fall trade. 24 
selling on mail orders, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
:Oriterio, Kingnite, lowa Critic, Reliable 
Pathinder, Come or write. 


me. HANCHER, 


Siverview Farm Polands 


Herd headed by Pleasant Mill Giant Jr. 

fall boars by Trallmaker; real herd boars. Large 
of both fall and spring farrow. Best of breeding 
nc ma pigs to match. Geo. Laposky, Cherokee, Ia. 


POLAND BOARS 


Vall and soring boars of Clansiman and Orange 
ing. Big, growthy fellows, ready for service. 
earenteed to please. 


— BC, YOUNGBLOOD, Jefferson, Iowa 


ROLFE, 1OWA 








* a 
! POLAND GHINA 
‘ Boars sired by a son of IOWA TIMM and 
on of CRIT ERION. Well grown and priced to 
; Ro arantecd to please. 
a | y 8. Burkey, Walnut, lowa 
i eee as 
en 
on dt SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 
0 { : 4 H 
- al ‘ARVESTER BOY 
: | Tht Secona P 
Pra rize Jr. yearling boar at the lewa 
¢ we Bate Pair ty the sire of most of our pig crop. 
pull Dy, Write us for prices. 
110 ~_\' Crawfo rd & Sons. Karlham, iowa 


SPOTTED E BOARS 


ty Realization, Pathfinder’s Lad, K's Liberator and 





e Correct y 
" a or. All spring boars. Well grown, 
. mmune and priced right, 
j iv ae Bolts, Avoca, lowa 
wn YORMS HARES 








boars and gilts al) ages. 


e Yorkshire A choice lot of open sows 


Mao for 
“le. Wm. 7ZAHS, Riverside, Ia. 









We are submitting a 





DUROC BOARS OF SUPERIOR SCALE AND QUALITY 


40 in Number, Mave Been Listed for Our Publit Sale to Take Place 
at sant Hill Farm, 


KIRON, lOWA, TRURSDAY, OCTOBER 23 ' 


me of both fall and spring boars qualified to fill. every 


| B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Farm between Kiron and Odebolt) 


mission for which Dureé Woars were intended to increase scale and merit. At 
Sioux City recently we Won ith évery Class showed in; in all thirteen ribbons. 
Sires, Smooth Colonel, High Giant, Big Jim and The Marvel. Besides, we 
will sell four sons of Intense Colonel, first prize junior yearling at Sioux City. 
In fact, much of the Colonel blood will be in evidence. Ask for catalog and 
learn all. 
J. L. McILRATH, Auctioneer. HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 


Kiron, lowa 






DUROC JERSEYS. 


DUROC BOARS 


Fall boars of real merit by J. D's Sensation, Ben- 
sation King, Giant Sensation, Also choice spring 
boars in numbers, Our sow herd is among the Bests 
a deciding factor in our pig crop. See us or write. 
T. J. STEPHENSON, Gilmore City, Ia. 

Am looking for the herd 
Duroc Boars that can show bigger or 
better spring boars than we are now offering. CGut- 
standiug boars. it boars by Supreme, dam by Har- 
vester. Others by Pathleader, Fairview Sen. 4 top 
fall boars, Be sure to see us, 
JOHN GRAFF, Ketherville, lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS 




















ED. ANDERSON’S BIG CHESTER WHITE SALE 


40 Spring Boars to Fit All Needs 
Alta, lowa, Tuesday, October 21 


We have listed a good practical lot of thrifty boars giving promise, many of them, of equalling 


the best that have already gone out from here and made enviable history. 


Revolution Advance, Kansas Designer, 


ED. ANDEKSON, 


C. C. Evans, Auctioneer, 


They are the get of 


Towa Supreme, and a litter of 6 top boars by Rainbow 
Giant that is new blood for everyone in this section. 


Ask for catalog. Address 
ALTA, IOWA 





HAMPSHIKES 


AR eee eee es 


Sander’s Hampshires 


Won sixteen ribbons including beth grand cham- 
plonsliips at Des Moines 1924, and 18 at Sioux City. 

A real bunch of spring and fall boare sired by and 
closely related to our prize winners. 


- M. a Hartley, la. 


“HE towa Gentleman. 
Without doubt greaiest junior 
yearling Hampshire boar of the 
bree ‘irst, senior and grand 
* champton at recent Spencer show. 
} All told 14 ribbons won. Fall and 
- —/ spring boars of real merit. 
J. B. BAUER, _Bartiey, lowa 


Hampshire Boars 


60 head of fall and spring boars of popular bloodlines. 
Well grown and good belts. Guaranteed to please and 
priced to sell. H. K.Taylor, Dallas Center via. 











O. & J. Hampshire Farm 


Spriag and fall boars. Sires: Bobbie Wick. 
ware, first and Sr. champion at Ft. Dodge, la., "24. 
He by Wickware Tommy. Well developed and fash- 
fooably bred pigs. 3 fall bours by Jack Defender. 
Ostrander & JSohnaton, Hawkeye, lewa 


John Bainbridge’ s Hampshires 
Boats to sult everyone. 30 of fall farrow, 15 lrom 

tops of spring crop. Cornhuskers Lad, Kingsley De 

Kalb and Marvel's Ace the sires. Latter @ state fair 

winner. You will like our prices. 

John Bainbr ldgo, Kingsley, lowa 


Parks & Sons offer Hampshires 


Herd numbers 300. 26 fall and winter boars and 
large crop of spring boars offered. Bircs: Royal C, 
Tommy and Tommy Wickwire. We welcome 
visitors, J. FF. Parks & Sons, Arthur, lowa 











ES OBEL ARE mous. 


lowa State State College Live Stock_—For Sale 


Clydesdale stallien—three years old—by Criterien— 
lst at lowa State Fair 
Percheron stallien,—two years old—by Jalap— 
let at lowa State ¥air 
@xferd, Hampshire, Shropshire, 
Rambouillet Rams 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
Zewa State College Ames, lowa 
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JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
meth breed. 3to6yrs. old right ready 
fer the breeding season. Big herd to 
pick frem, not high in price. 

FRED CHANDLER, e7, c 





hariten, lows 





HEREFORDS. 


Hereford Cattle Sires in Service 


Domino Jr. a son of old Domino and Young Stan- 
way a grandson of old Bright Stanway from a 
Disturber 4th dam. T. M. HAYDEN, RH. F. 
D. 1, Creston, lowa. 








MURPHY’S TAMWORTH SALE 


October 22, 1924 


50 Head of tried sows, spring gilts, and 
spring boars. A fewsummer pigs included. 
Our herd noted for size, quality and quick 
maturity. They win inthe show ring and 
in the feed lot. Sale at the farm, one mile 
south of Iowa State College. 


a. $. thai & Sons, 











Ames, lowa 


Twenty fall boars and as many spring boars suit- 
able for herd improvement. We positively offer 
nothing but good stock. Bires: Wait’s King of Cols. 
and Grand Col. If interested will be glad to tell yeu 
more. Address, N. K. NELSON, Alta, lowa. 


LONE CEDAR DUROCS 


Large. heavy boned spring boars, sired by Migh 
Pathmaster, grand champ. Spenceg "23. vourd 
worlds champion Harvester out of Stilte dam, Ad- 
dress or call on Walter A. Schultz, Estherville, lowa, 


INTENSE COL. WINS 


The outstanding feature in Junior yearlings at 
Bloux City this year was Imtense Col., an easy 
winner of first place. He fs no doubt greatest Colonel 
boar In N, W. Sona of his should Interest you. 
gE. J. EDWAKHKDS, Alta, lowa 


? 

Lynn & Son’s Durocs 

Thirty-one ribbons won (lis fall, 9 at Sioux City 
including 2 firsts. Spring boars of real merit offered 
bred same as the winners. Sires: Radio Master, 2 
Bloux City, 1 Spencer and Sensation Chalienger. 
Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, lowa 
Radio Master. 
Mm. P. LA 
















By Supreme Jr. by cham- 
pion Supreme. Others by 
Typy boars—business boars. 

MB, Lake Park, lowa 











TAM w ORTHS. 
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BEN-ARD TAMWORTHS 


We bred, own and showed KBem-Ard Mack the 
Jr. Champion boar at the 1924 lowa State Fair 
Write us for prices on breeding stock. 

SNYDEK & AN YDEK, Oskaloosa, Iowa 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champlon flowa 
Chief, Come and see them ai Seven Oakes Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, KR. 9, fowa © ‘ity, low ‘a. 


KB. KF. HAKKRIS FARMS 
TAMMW ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 





grow them by the hundred, 

; None better. Ctlrculars of win- 

® 5 nera ready Farmers prices, 
J.M.4 


Bey mour, Iilinots 


well, Mgr, Box 10, 


TAMWORTHSALE 


November 6th ts the day Iam holding my 
annual boar sale. Many tn the offering have been 
on the show cirealt and are prige winners. Rose 
Hill Anchor heads the herd. Get the gatalog. 

A. E. Augustine, Rose Bill, lowa 





CHESTER WHITES 


PPRPRPA LAOS AP APRAAAD 


LaDOUX’S CHESTERS 


60 Fall and spring boars by Giant's Rival O. K., 
Lakewood Blazer and Lakewood Wonder. Former 
lst at Sioux City and son of grand champion Glant’s 
Rival. Former 2 both Clay Co. champions. Let us tell 
you more. FF. W. LaDoux, Spirit Lake, ia. 


Chester White Boars—For Sale 


At reasonable prices. October ist delivery. Sired 
by Western Giant 8d, my prize winning boar at a 
number of fairs and Maple Bide Gem. Write or come 
toseeme. A. D. WILSON, Weldon, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITE Boars and gilts. Popular breed- 

ing. Guaranteed to please and 


priced reasonable. HM. J. Lentz, Fremont, Ia. 

















POLLED SHORKTHOERNS 


ere 


Polled Shorthorns 


A good lot of Polled Shorthorn bulle (reds and 

rosns) for sale at prices farmers can afford to pay. 
- Scoteh and American families. 

8. B. HUDSON & SON, Knoxville, Ia. 
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SHEEP: 


~~ 


Shrepshire Rams, Dorset Rams 
and Cotswold Flock 
FOR SALE 


All priced to sell as I am 
leaving the farm 


Adolph Moeller, Walcott, lowa 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


About thirty head from one to three years oid. 
Best breeding with good fleece, plenty of size and 
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quality, priced right. Some outstanding flock 
headers. Call or address 
J. H. FRANK, Renwick, lowa 


Two miles east of Renwick 


OXFORD DOWN RAMS 


Extra large, growthy yearling and 2 year rams of 
best quality. Aliso breeding ewes from flock that 
has won continuously at lowa State Fair, Champion 
ewes 1924. y. R. BAUSKR, Union, towa. 


Oxford Downs and Hampshires 


Hams offered of different ages. Also ewes that 
will sell, but will not ship until safely bred, 34 rib- 
bons at Sedalia and Des Moines 1924. 

John Graham a son, Kldora, lowa 


Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep will dott. Write for literature and 
Ifet of breeders. 
The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, 
_ XENIA, ONJO. 


] iy nme py Shropshire Rams and 
Kwes of beat breeding. Well wooled and good 
Willard Miller, KR. F. D.2, Anita, lowa, 


MOLSTEINS. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of all ages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for calf cluo. Tell us what you want. We 
have some great bargains 
BARGROVE &2 AKNOLD, Norwalk, ta. 


W. JENSEN & SON, Exira, Ia., offers 
@. fine young bulls, sired by son of King Bese 
Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King Begis 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining, town. Visitors welcome, 
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He threw 


away his butter-fat 


Let this Iowa story throw some light 
on your farming profits 


PROMINENT farm paper tells about 

a Corn Belt farmer who purchased 

a separator at public auction for 

$11.00. He was congratulating himself on 

his thrift, when along came an Association 

Tester. The “bargain” was tested. The 

test disclosed that $7.60 worth of butter-fat 
had slipped by into the skimmed milk. 

No State or Government inspector 
comes around to test the lubrication of 
your automobile, truck or tractor. If there 
were lubrication inspectors there certainly 
would be even more farmers who use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. 

“Bargain price” oils or 

low-cost lubrication ? 
Cheap oils are just as uncertain and ex- 
pensive to use as cheap separators. That is 
why practically every manufacturer of 
automobiles, motor trucks and tractors 
endorses the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart of 
Recommendations. 

These experts have inspected thousands 
of automobile engines. They 
know that over half of all 
moving parts wear out prema- 
turely because of incorrect 
lubrication. They know that 
millions of horsepower are lost f= 


every year because of incorrect oil. They 
know that correct lubrication would save 
millions of dollars of farm profits which 
now get away because of unnecessary re- 
pairs and replacements. 


Consumers, too, have discovered that 
Mobiloil is the cheapest oil at any price. 
“‘Suppose it does cost more by the barrel,” 
they say, “‘ It also costs less by the year.” 


Gargoyle Mobiloil is made by a company 
which for more than 58 years has special- 
ized solely in lubrication. That is why the 
Chart of Recommendation is the accepted 
scientific guide to low cost lubrication. 


The chart is shown here in part. If your 
automobile, motor truck, or farm tractor is 
not listed in this partial chart, see the com- 
plete Chart which hangs on the dealer’s 
walls. Or write our nearest Branch for our 
booklet ‘‘Correct Lubrication.’ 


Tractor Lubrication 


The correct engine Lubrication for the 
Fordson Tractor is Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “BB” in summer 
and ‘‘A”’ in winter. The cor- 
rect oil for all other tractors is 
specified in our Chart. Ask for 
it at your dealer’s. 
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Chart of. 
Recommendations 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil fog 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and) 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below, 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A”; 
Howto _B means Gargoyle Mobiloil ““B”. 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “pn 
Arc. méans Gargoyle Mobiloil Arcti 
Where different grades are recommended ‘a 
summer and winter use, the winter recommenda 
tion should be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures are experienced. 
The Chart of Recommendations is compiled’ by 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automos 
tive Engineers, and represents our professional” 
advice on correct automobile lubrication. 
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AUTOMOBILES AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
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Other Models 


Cadillac 
Case . 
Chalmers... 
Chandler 
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Dodge Bros 
Doms (6 cyl.) 
All Other Models 
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Durant Four 
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Rickenbacker oF 
Roamer (Mod. 475) 
All Other Models} 
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Sayers & Scoville (S&S) 
Star 

Stearns Knight 
Stephens 
Stev wart (N.Y) (34 ton) 
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“ All Other Models} 
Studebaker . 
Stutz (4 cyl). 
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Makes of Engines 
When Used in Passenger Cars and Motor Trucks 
(Recommendations shown ad aes! for convenience) J 
Buda «(iMods, RU, WU) \Arc] A 
Aj Other Models] A | A 
Continental (Mod. BS)...J A | A 
(Mod. B2) 
(Mod. 12XD)'. 
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Hercules . 
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e & Wisconsin j / ; jd 4 
Transmission and Differential A 
‘or their c rication, argoyle Mobiloil*C" 
M O b l O ] , Fer tele coreg lubrication, use Care] ty aaa 
Chart available at all dealers. Ke 
Make the chart your guide 


Domestic New York Indianapolis Oklahoma City Minneapolis Peoria Pittsburgh Rochester .New Haven 
Main Office) Des Moines Portland, Me. Dallas Springfield, Mass. St. Louis Albany Chicago 
Branches: Philadelphia Milwaukee Detroit Buffalo Boston Kansas City, Mo. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


























